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Events of the Geek, 


A proposaL, which is either silly or shameless, or 
both, has been made for ‘‘ Liberal reunion ’’—7.e., for 
a combination between the Liberal Members of Parlia- 
ment and the semi-Liberal outcasts from the late 
Coalition who have come back to the new Parliament, 
nearly all with the help of Tory votes, given in 
exchange for promises of support for Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Government. A meeting with this purpose has been held 
in the House of Commons and adjourned. The chief 
feature of it was an apparently authorized communica- 
tion by Mr. Thornton that Mr. George was ready to 
serve under Mr. Asquith. Naturally this strange 
announcement has been canvassed with some asperity on 
the Conservative side. Mr. George resigned office with 
Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir L. Worthing- 
ton-Evans, and other undoubted Tories, and shared plat- 
forms with them during the election. Are these gentle- 
men to be flung overboard? Or will they, too, “ serve 
under Mr. Asquith’’? As for the Liberal Party, 
reunion with Mr. George almost before the sound of its 
attack on his character and policy had died away would 
be merely a sentence of death by public contempt. Mr. 
Asquith seems to us to have contributed the only possible 
criticism of it in saying that he was all for reunion ‘ on 
Liberal lines,’’ but that the best road to it was through 
co-operation in debate and the division lobby. So far as 
we are aware, this co-operation is still to begin. The 
Lloyd Georgians mostly vote with the Government, as 
indeed they are expected and bound to do. 


* & . 


THERE are so many deep games being played at 
Lausanne that the whole situation has become extremely 
complicated. The most important effect of this is that 
the players on each side are very reluctant to join issue ; 
everyone holds up his own cards in the hope that he may 
catch a glimpse of those in the hands of his neighbor. 
After ten days the Conference has not arrived at any 
definite and accepted decision upon any of the main 
questions. It has discussed Eastern and Western 
Thrace, the Turkish frontiers in Asia, the Ottoman debt. 
But in each case the problem has been either postponed 
or referred to commissions and sub-commissions, or a 





decision has been taken without its being made clear 
whether all parties to the Conference accept it. This 
strange procedure was, in particular, applied to the 
question of the Turkish frontiers in Europe. The 
Conference rejected the Turkish claim to a plébiscite in 
Western Thrace and the demand, which had been 
supported by France, that Karagach should be given to 
Turkey ; it rejected the Bulgarian request for an auto- 
nomous Western Thrace, or at least a corridor under 
Bulgarian sovereignty to Dedeagach ; it decided that the 
Maritza should be the frontier of Turkey in Europe, with 
a demilitarized zone along the frontiers, and that 
Bulgaria should be given an ‘‘ economic corridor ’’ to 
Dedeagach. Turkey neither accepted nor rejected these 
““ decisions,” and the Conference passed on to consider 
the islands of the Aigean. 


* * * 


Tne question of the islands, it was then decided, 
should be remitted to a sub-commission which is only to 
meet when the question of the Straits is considered; and 
the question of the Straits will only be considered when 
the Russians arrive at the Conference. The Conference 
then turned aside gingerly to take up the problem of the 
frontiers of Turkey in Asia. Ismet immediately asked 
Lord Curzon to evacuate Mosul, with the result that the 
censideration of the Asiatic frontiers was postponed 
indefinitely. The Conference was now left with nothing 
to do but face the ‘‘ economic question,’’ namely the 
Ottoman debt and the cross-claims for damages and 
the expenses of occupation. Meanwhile, Mr. Child, 
the American observer, had made one of those general 
and platonic declarations which are so characteristic of 
American policy, but the object of which it is a little 
difficult to understand. In this instance the United 
States declared that it ‘‘ has no intention of seeking for 
itself or for its nationals a position of special privilege, 
but it is desired to protect their rights and to assure the 
‘open door.’’’ Perhaps the “ open door ”’ is a misprint 
for the ‘‘ open pipe.”’ 


* * * 


THE above summary of a week’s negotiations shows 
clearly that for the most part the different players are 
still only mancuvring for position. In these compli- 
cated movements it is possible to distinguish one or two 
of the larger strategical elements. There is first the 
position of France, upon which the fate of the Conference 
must ultimately depend. Lord Curzon’s tactics seem to 
show that he is still uncertain of French support, and it 
is clear from the French Press that M. Poincaré’s 
Government wavers between unconditional support of 
Angora and an agreement with Britain to resist the 
extreme Turkish demands. At the beginning of the 
negotiations the refusal to give Karagach and all that it 
implied strategically to Turkey seemed to indicate that 
the French had chosen the second alternative; but the 
disinclination of Lord Curzon and other negotiators to 
press any of the subsequent points to a decision is 
obviously a sign that France is still wavering between the 
Treaty of Angora and an agreement with Britain. The 
real danger in this situation is the possibility, so often 
hinted at, of a.deal between the French and British 
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Governments in which M. Poincaré will barter his 
support at Lausanne, if Britain will not oppose the 
French policy of applying sanctions to Germany and of 
occupying the Ruhr. We can, however, scarcely believe 
that any British Government would be so blind as to put 
its head into this fatal noose. 

- ¥ ¥ 


Two other factors of first-rate importance have 
influenced the negotiations. One is the incipient forma- 
tion of a Balkan block in the face of the menace of 
Turkey’s return to Europe. The reports originally 
circulated of an agreement between the other Balkan 
States and Bulgaria were obviously premature. The 
resistance of both Greek and Jugo-Slavia to 
the Bulgarian claims regarding an outlet showed 
the real state of affairs, and there are people 
who are prepared to play a deep game involv- 
ing Russia, Turkey, and Bulgaria. Despite this, the 
revival of Turkish power in Europe has had a real effect 
in drawing the Balkan States together and of improving 
the relations between Bulgaria and her neighbors. The 
other factor is oi]. Some people profess to find oil as the 
chief ingredient in the troubled waters of all recent 
international conferences, and not least in those of 
Lausanne. There is certainly oil at Mosul, which Ismet 
has asked Lord Curzon to evacuate. It was impossible 
not to smell oil in Mr. Child’s declaration, although the 
word itself was never mentioned. The British delegation 
has formally denied that there is any connection between 
mandates and oil, while the French Press affirms that 
Lord Curzon and Mr. Child have actually come to an 
agreement the subject of which is oil. What conclusions 


are to be drawn from these facts is a subject of con- 


troversy, but meanwhile it is reported that there are 
almost as many oil magnates assembled at Lausanne as 
there are diplomatists. 

* * * 


Tue revolutionary court-martial brought in a 
verdict of guilty against the Greek ex-Premier, 
M. Gounaris, four other Ministers, and General Hadji- 
anestis, the Commander-in-Chief. The British Govern- 
ment brought pressure upon the Greek Cabinet not to 
carry out the seatence of death, and this was immediately 
followed by the resignation of the Cabinet. Its place was 
taken by a ‘‘ revolutionary Government ’”’ which 
executed the five ex-Ministers and the ex-Commander- 
in-Chief. Mr. Law had informed the Greek Government 
that, if the execution took place, we should withdraw our 
Minister, and, when it did take place, he carried out his 
threat and broke off diplomatic relations. The con- 
sequences of this savage conduct can hardly stop there. 
The act itself was, of course, partly an uncivilized 
reaction against the authors of the disaster in which the 
Greeks have been involved. For us, however, a far 
more important aspect is the statements which have been 
freely made that these ex-Ministers were pressed against 
their better judgment by British Ministers to continue 
the operations which ended in disaster. It is a charge 
which has been made both in the Press and the House of 
Commons, and it is one from which the late Government 
should take immediate steps, if possible, to clear itself. 
It will be observed that one of the charges against the 
executed men was that they gave orders for the 
(premature) opening of the campaign in Asia Minor, 
from London, in March, 1921. 


* * * 


A very important light, if it is a light, on French 
policy, is thrown by the Paris correspondent of the 
‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ who suggests that though the 









French publicly maintain their gesture of an advance to 
the Ruhr, their real object is not a new war on 
Germany (which the occupation of the Ruhr implies), but 
the payment of £25,000,000 due to them next year. 
Germany, they admit, cannot find the money. England, 
they hope, will. The proposition is not one to be lightly 
turned down. Obviously it opens up a totally new 
situation. If these twenty-five millions come from or 
through us, the German creditor in that event is not 
France but England and Europe. Our interest then is 
in the restoration of German credit, not in its destruc- 
tion. Is France willing to become a party to this new 
policy? If so, she may get her twenty-five millions. But 
not as a blackmailing demand, to be renewed, with the 
accompanying threat of new “sanctions,’? when the 
next instalment of Reparations becomes due. 


* * * 


Dr. Cuno, the new German Chancellor, has made 
his statement cf policy to the Reichstag. He was not 
over-generous in the information which he gave as to the 
intentions of his Government. He was most explicit in 
dealing with Reparation pelicy. Here the new Govern- 
ment, as he said, starts where the old left off, i.e., it 
accepts as the basis of its policy the Note which Dr. 
Wirth addressed to the Reparation Commission on 
November 13th. Immediate steps are to be taken to 
stabilize the mark, and 500 million gold marks from the 
Reichsbank are to be used for that purpose. On the 
other hand, Dr. Cuno insisted upon the necessity of a 
foreign credit of £25,000,000, equal treatment for 
Germany in international commerce, and a moratorium 
for all payments, whether in cash or kind, other than 
deliveries for the devastated areas which can be met 
from current revenue or internal loan. He declared that 
the Government would do everything possible, after 
providing for Germany’s bare necessities, to fulfil the 
economic obligations imposed upon her by the Treaty, 
particularly the restoration of the devastated areas; but 
he summed up the other side of this question in the 
phrase, “ First bread, then Reparations.”’ 


* * * 


THE influence of the Labor vote and of the refusal 
of the unemployed to keep quiet is seen in the 
Government’s sudden turn to a constructive policy 
on unemployment. This awakening from sleep is welcome 
so far as it goes, but the country will give its judgment 
on what Ministers do and not on what they discuss. 
Mr. Bonar Law has asked the railway managers to speed 
up their reconstructive work, and this should give 
employment directly and indirectly to many thousands. 
It is also reported that the Cabinet Committee is con- 
sidering schemes of public work, local and national, one 
of the most important being a plan of road improvement 
on a big scale, on the lines proposed by Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu and others. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Dr. Macnamara suggest with some audacity that the new 
Government is re-examining the schemes which were 
being ‘‘ considered’ by the old. But why were not 
these matters decided definitely eighteen months ago? 
Why did the Coalition Government go on month after 
month with their policy of the dole and the poor-law 
relief, when the alternative was clearly marked out? It 
is the strongest possible condemnation of the social policy 
of Mr. Lloyd George that these schemes should still 
be ‘‘ under examination ’’ half way through the present 
winter, Apart from rozd improvement, there is great 
scope for useful work to be organized by local authorities, 
but if these bodies are to be encouraged, Mr. Bonar Law 
will have to give more help from national funds than 
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the Coalition Government was willing todo. The burden 
of rates has grown intolerable in the towns where the 
unemployed are most numerous. Any serious addition 
to the liabilities of these communities in interest and 
sinking fund is impossible. 


* * * 


Ir is deplorable that, having wrung a new 
policy from the Government, the leaders of the 
‘hunger marchers’? do not propose to get these 
unfortunate men back to their homes, and leave it 
to the Labor Party in the House of Commons to keep up 
pressure on Ministers. Their call for reinforcements from 
the country lends color to the charge that they are out 
to seek trouble and that unemployment is being exploited 
in Communist interests. The clash with the police which 
led to the arrest of the young clergyman who has marched 
with the men to London shows the danger of more serious 
incidents if the men remain. A few such encounters are 
sure to create bad temper on both sides. Apart. from this, 
the burden of the poor districts where these men are 
quartered is already heavy enough, without adding to 
the difficulties of the Boards of Guardians. An interven- 
tion of the Labor Party leaders is clearly called for. 


* * * 


WE do not gather from Sir Thomas Inskip’s state- 
ment what the Government propose to do in answer to 
as moving a presentment of the horrors of the housing 
scandal as was ever presented to Parliament. In the 
main they will rely on private enterprise, which, as 
Mr. Thomson, Mr. Lansbury, and Mr. Ammon showed, 
has utterly broken d6wn. Mr. Thomson insisted that 
there was a need of a million new houses, and that ai 
the present cost of building them (£400 to £500 a house 
as a minimum) the provision of workmen’s dwellings by 
unassisted private work could not go on, for there was 
no hope of profit. Therefore the Government’s inquiries 
will at once bring them face to face with the failure of 
this formula, and the necessity of enlarging it. The 
laches of Mr. Lloyd George has, of course, greatly 
worsened the material situation, and aggravated the 
moral one by the drum-beating and flag-waving which 
preceded his ignominious retreat. But that only adds to 
Mr. Bonar Law’s responsibility. - 

. * * 


THE Irish Government has exercised its just 
authority in executing Mr. Erskine Childers and a wise 
discretion in liberating Miss MacSwiney, who, alive, is 
an embarrassment to her colleagues, and dead would 
be an asset of some value to them. Little or no reaction 
has followed Mr. Childers’s execution, an eloquent and 
lamentable testimony to his later activities and the con- 
dition of Ireland. It is true that in the Dail and in the 
Court of Appeal the propriety of the proceedings before 
the military tribunals has been questioned. But the 
Irish public is more alive to the grotesqueness of the 
appeal by Republicans to the Free State Courts which 
Mr. de Valera has recently proclaimed than interested 
in the legal distinction between a Dail resolution and 
Dail legislation. It agrees with Mr. Cosgrave that the 
Government has no defence to make in this case, because 
there is no necessity for a defence. No court has ever 
had a more bitter responsibility cast upon it than have 
these military tribunals, who must pass capital sentence 
on former comrades. Meanwhile, the military situation 
has greatly improved in Co. Kerry, where a concentra- 
tion of Irregulars from the Southern province had 
impeded or prevented all transport. The Dingle penin- 
sula has now been substantially cleared ; the Irregulars 
are confined to the Cork border; and railway services 








abandoned for three months are again in regular 
operation. The capture of Humphrey Murphy and 
Hales, following on the arrest of Ernest O’Malley, 
impoverishes the limited officer-reservcs of the Irregulars, 
and there is daily evidence of successful intelligence work 
on the side of the Government, resulting’in the discovery 
of ammunition dumps and correspondence. 


* * * 


A FriEenD of Erskine Childers writes :— 

‘* Erskine Childers will go down to history as a 
romantic intellectual. It is difficult for those who think 
of his sharp, cold, cutting intellect, to imagine him like 
one of the Englishmen who went to Greece or Italy or 
Spain, fired with the passion for heroic adventures, to 
wear the uniform of a revolution. It was this blend in 
his nature that made his political career such an 
embarrassment to the Free State. It was said in Dublin 
that he controlled de Valera’s intellect. He -was 
logician, historian, constitutional lawyer to the 
Republican movement, but it came just as naturally 
to him to take a leading hand in violent escapades. He 
was a philosopher who was also a man of action, and 
when a philosopher takes to action he is not half-hearted 
about his methods. Among all the men whose political 
ideals have brought them to his end, there was nobody 
quite like him. The facts about his career, when set out 
coldly, suggest a bitter man, but those who knew him in 
life knew him as a lovable one, unselfish and unself- 
seeking, careless, not merely of his fortunes, but also of 
his reputation. He was an Irishman in possessing more 
wit than humour. The view that the diiterence between 
the Treaty and Document Number Two was worth a 
civil war, which seemed to most people sheer madness, 
seemed to him the only possible deduction from his 
principles. 

* * . 

‘‘ Tr was strange that a man who had had contact 
with life at such various points—soldier, sailor, author, 
House of Commons clerk, Parliamentary candidate— 
could have formulated a creed for his own slavish devo- 
tion so precise and inflexible that anybody would have 
imagined that he spent his life within the four walls of 
a library. The difference between him and Griffith was 
the difference between a man for whom Irish history had 
taken a final and decisive turn when a handful of 
idealists proclaimed a Republic, and a man for whom 
Irish history meant an iron tradition of centuries of 
baulked desires. I saw them both the morning after the 
settlement, and the misery on Childers’s face told its 
story as clearly as the calm happiness on the face of 
Griffith. The three chief figures who sat on the Irish 
side of the table are gone. Poor Childers did as much 
harm as a man could do in the last twelve months of his 
life, but he was not the first man nor will he be the last 
in this perplexing world to twist a noble character to the 
service of a miserable error.’’ 


* * * 


Mr. Newsoup’s application for admission into the 
ranks of the Labor Party is an event of some little impor- 
tance, but in no sense a new one. It will certainly be 
refused, for it is simply a renewal of the Communist 
endeavor either to destroy the Labor Party, or to 
compromise it by identifying it with Communist 
opinions. The tactic was pursued before the elections, 
when the Communists sought for Labor authorization of 
their candidates ; and not getting this, set up candidates 
of their own where official Labor candidates were in the 
field. Mr. Newhbold’s claim, therefore, has no fresh 
validity. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A WORD TO THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


[r is an old criticism of the art of politics that those who 
practise it live in a world of their own, apart from the 
thoughts and mental habits of the mass of mankind. The 
reflection occurs to us as we watch the progress of the 
interesting movement for Liberal reunion. It seems 
quite a lively agitation. The progressive Press appears 
to be all for it, or to rest in the familiar editorial 
attitude of waiting to be convinced. The “ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ for example, has long pursued this end by 
the ingenious device of ignoring or slurring over 
Mr. George’s capital sins against Liberalism, and magni- 
fying his entirely futile attempts to compound them. 
Mr. Garvin, that Eremite of Principle, warmly approves, 
and approval would scem to be the sentiment of the 
ardent journal which woos the old statesmanship in the 
name of the new. Nor are the personages hostile. 
Mr. Asquith indeed suggests with some relevance, that 
before the prodigal is asked to return, he should bring 
forth the fruits of repentance. But Mr. Lloyd George 
welcomes reunion, and there have been  meet- 
ings between the two Parliamentary sections, reported 
as assembling and dissolving in smiles. Material reasons 
are adduced to hasten the happy event. At a stroke it 
would double the fighting strength of the Liberals. 
Henceforth 120 Parliamentary gentlemen, in place of 
a bare 60, would be available for opposing (or is it 





supporting?) the Tory Government, and opening (or is - 


it cutting?) communications with Labor. We have 
heard as yet nothing of a mingling of the two war- 
chests, one of which, unless rumor belies its custodian, 
is assumed to be well-filled. - Of less tangible things, 
such as principles, no authoritative account is as yet 
available, maybe, again, because that less important 
repository happens to be. bare. 

Perhaps, however, the busy minds engaged in this 
improving enterprise may pause a little, and give heed 
to what the average man or woman to whom we have 
referred must be thinking of them. The election that 
is only just over was largely fought, as between Liberals 
and “ National Liberals,’ on an exposure of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s political character, based on a _ total 
distrust of it, and a recital of the failure of all 
the short-range policies he concerted with his Tory 
associates in the Coalition. We say ‘‘ Tory associates,’’ 
but let it be remembered that the association did not 
stop with the fall of the late Government. But for that 
event, indeed, the “ National Liberals ’’ would have gone 
to the polls either on a direct arrangement with the Tory 
caucus, or with local understandings as to the disposi- 
tion of Tory votes in their favor. And had they and the 
Tories succeeded, there would have been a second pre- 
dominantly Tory Coalition. But most of the Lloyd 
Georgians were not at all abashed by Sir George 
Younger’s excommunication. In one form or another, 
nearly all of them. we should say, cadged for Tory votes 
and received them. Many promised to support 
Mr. Bonar Law’s Government. Some put Tory senti- 
ments in their election addresses. Others had Tory 
magnates on their platforms. Now we ask—Have these 
Tory voters no rights against their ‘‘ National Liberal ”’ 
members? Are they informed of the project of Liberal 
reunion? Will it be ‘‘ referred back ’’ to them or simply 
ignored? What particular measure of freedom, for 
example, did a gentleman like Mr. Hilton Young receive 
from the masses of Norwich Conservatives who swelled 
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his majority? We want not a general but a detailed 
answer to these not irrelevant inquiries. 

Turn now to the Liberal side of the picture. Did the 
Liberal and Radical voters imagine that one of the first 
acts of Liberals in Parliament might be to pass a sponge 
over such events as the coupon election; the ensuing 
destruction of the Liberal Party, and the ending of Mr. 
Asquith’s effective career in politics; the passage of the 
Treaties, with their sentence of death or privation on 
whole nations ; the cruel farce of the indemnities, and the 
ensuing and inevitable quarrel with France; the infrac- 
tions of Free Trade, and the belittling of Parliament; 
the subvention of White Russia, and the wars deliberately 
stirred up on her behalf; the profligate expenditure on 
these and other adventures, with its sequel in crippled 
schools and the abandonment of housing reform; the 
heartless play with the miners; the corruption of the 
“honor” lists; and the crowning and criminal folly 
in the Near East? If the Liberal Party was right in 
opposing these infidelities to Liberalism, has the accident 
of a Tory Government coming into power as the result 
of them made all things right with the ex-Minister by 
whom they were accomplished? And as a consequence 
of Liberal “reunion,’’ do the Man of the Treaty and 
the Man of Mesopotamia, the Man who spent a hundred 
millions on the Russian wars, and the Man who saved 
a few on the children’s school-books, the Man who built 
the Homes for Heroes, and the Man who thought the 
single-room system made for the felicity of young mar- 
ried couples; and, above all, that Commander of the 
Faithful, the Man of the Black-and-Tans, become fit 
associates in the future enterprises of Liberalism? On 
these aspects, too, of a mixed personal and political 
character, a little further light seems fitting, and even 
indispensable. 

» But, again in the cause of enlightenment, we should 
like to pursue this topic of Liberal reunion a little 
further. Reunion indeed begets reunion; and one 
may well ask why the Reunionists should delay 
their march to a second act of the work of political 
simplification. Why should not Unionists and 
Reunionists combine to make a single happy family? 
Thanks to the highly modern and energetic leader- 
ship of the Liberal party, it went into the elec- 
tion almost without a programme, and with a 
gesture that was at least half Conservative. There 
were Liberals who from the first assumed, not without 
encouragement from their leaders, that the present enemy 
of Liberalism was not Toryism but Labor. These gentle- 
men opposed the Capital Levy not on mere grounds 
of expediency or timeliness, byt virtually because they 
agreed with Mr. Bonar Law that property, so far from 
being asked to make a further contribution to the war 
debt, ought to be left alone. What substantial 
quarrel have Liberals of this complexion with him and 
his Government? None that we can see. For them the 
old Liberal-Tory quarrel came to an end with the 
passing of Home Rule, the settlement of the wrangle 
over the schools, and the loss of the absolute veto of the 
House of Lords. What remains? The feeling of an 
impending issue over the rights of property, an 
instinct for social reform, a sense of dissatisfaction 
with the capitalist system and its fruits? No; these 
visitations of the mind do not seem greatly to 
perturb the Liberal spirit. On the industrial question, 
these Liberals of the Right hold the view of 
Mr. Bonar Law, rather than the view of Labor, er even 
of enlightened Liberal-Conservatives of the type of 
Lord Robert Cecil or Lord Henry Bentinck. They 
are not Die-Hards. But they have no use for 
Socialism, Fabian or other, and they my well look to the 
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re-establishment of the two-party system, and to acting 
as a wing, maybe the Left Wing, of the Conservative 


resistance to a modification of Capitalism. They see 
that a Centre Party, with no opinions, or half-opinions, is 
doomed. If, therefore, Labor be banned, what real 
alternative exists but to join up with the great Tory 
march ? 

It is needless for Taz Nation to argue, as it has 
often argued, that with any such dissociation from the 
principle of life and growth in the modern State the 
function of Liberalism, as its masters conceived it, comes 
to anend. Let us say at once on the question of Socialism 
that while we believe it to be impossible to abolish 
private property, and that the Liberal Party cannot even 
try, it is possible to abolish poverty, and the Liberal 
Party ought to try. How does this project of “ reunion ”’ 
fit some such rough formulation of the future work of 
Liberalism? Well, it does not fit at all. Mr. George, 
if he is anything, is an opportunist. For years he has 
worked with the Tories, and his hand, like other workers’ 
hands, has become subdued to what it works in. 
The moment, therefore, the Liberals join forces 
with the Georgians as a group, the first step in 
the Great Refusal will have been taken, and the second 
will follow. The leadership of Lloyd George as the 
result of “‘ reunion’”’ is as certain as the rising of 
to-morrow’s sun, and with it an immediate loss of con- 
tact with the sources from which the soul of idealistic 
politics is renewed. This is not an argument for a 
pedantic or a Pharisaic spirit. If there are ‘‘ National 
Liberals ’’ who are sick of ‘‘ National Liberalism,’’ the 
door of re-entry to the fold is open. But to mingle 
sheep and goats, to create instead of a Liberal party a 
promiscuous herd, some of whom helped to kill the 
Coalition, while others, but for Sir George Younger, 
would be Coalitionist still, is to bring the mission of 
Liberalism to an end, and reduce its very name to con- 
tempt. In that event, honest Liberals, and we should 
say most young Liberals, will either feel that the world 
of politics is no place for them, or range themselves with 
Labor, as the only party with a scrap of principle left. 





WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


One of the worst chapters in the history of the late 
Government is the record of its treatment of the 
unemployed. When the deep trade depression began a 
little more than two years ago, it showed some alarm. 
It had visions of riots, with plundering of food shops, 
led by disillusioned ex-Service men, and demonstra- 
tions of discontent and conflicts with the police in great 
centres of industry. To its surprise and relief nothing 
serious happened. Some small disorders in London and 
elsewhere soon fizzled out. The unemployed settled down 
submissively to live upon war pensions and bonuses, 
unemployed allowances, poor law relief, and the savings 
from war-wages of those who stayed at home. 

The new Government, however, finds itself con- 
fronted with a different state of things. War savings 
are exhausted, war bonuses are blown, outdoor relief on 
the old scale is no longer financially feasible, and the 
policy of piecemeal extensions of unemployment pay is no 
longer tolerable. The triumph of the Labor Party at the 
polls, and particularly of its most aggressive section, has 
put the fear of the people, if not the fear of God, into 
the heart of this Government. Hence the welcome 
announcement of a constructive policy on unemploy- 
ment. For two years a waste of the productive power of 











capital and labor, amounting, if short-time be taken into 
account, to 20 per cent. of the entire national resources, 
has been allowed to continue without the slightest 
attempt to find a remedy. The waste of the wealth this 
labor might have made, and of its contribution to the 
needed repairs of war damage in Europe, is not the worst 
result of this inactivity of the late Government. To 
keep in idleness and poverty a couple of millions of 
workers, half of whom had not had time to settle down 
to ordinary industrial life after the demoralizing ex- 
periences of war, was to inflict a fearful damage to 
character and efficiency. Two years of doles have sapped 
the economic energy of the nation. 

The only remedy is the provision of useful produc- 
tive work at ordinary rates of payment. Therefore we 
congratulate the Government upon its avowed inten- 
tion to adopt this course. It is no simple one. To 
stimulate employment, either by further subsidies or 
other methods, in most staple manufactures, such as 
textiles, metals, and shipbuilding, at a time when there 
is no available market for any increased products, 
and when subsidized employment could only displace 
those already at work, adding nothing to the total 
volume of employment, is manifestly unsound. Except 
so far as financial aid can be rendered under the Trade 
Facilities Act to quicken export trade with countries 
where financial conditions require longer credits, or on 
easier terms than ordinary commerce permits, little 
can be done directly by public enterprise for employ- 
ment in our chief manufactures. This does not, of 
course, signify that they will not benefit indirectly from 
the stimulus applied in the first instance to other 
branches of production. If, as regards a considerable 
section of the unemployed, a larger wage-income for 
work done can be substituted for the lower income which 
the dole finds for idleness, the larger producing and 
consuming power thus provided for the workers will 
benefit all ordinary trades through an increased demand 
for the commodities they produce. 

As we write, we do not know the precise dimensions 
and directions of the Government’s policy. But rail- 
way electrification and other extensions, already due and 
only waiting more favorable financial conditions, high- 
ways and waterways, public parks, and other municipal 
improvements, are evidently under consideration. 
Economists have long been urging that the State and the 
local authorities should systematically adjust their con- 
tracts for public works in accordance with the tightness 
or looseness of the labor market, expanding their employ- 
ment when ordinary trade is slack, contracting it when 
there is a boom. Ordinary considerations of economy 
would seem to dictate this public policy. It would, of 
course, entail some public cost or sacrifice, in pushing 
forward certain projects before the time was quite ripe, 
or postponing others which were ripe because the state 
of outside employment was good. But any such costs or 
losses would be far more than offset by the levelling up 
of the total volume of employment that would be secured, 
and by a saving of the State and municipal contributions 
towards unemployment. Upon the whole, it stands to 
reason that public undertakings can be most advan- 
tageously undertaken when wages and other costs are 
relatively low, and unemployment in the ordinary labor 
market affords to public employers the largest pick of 
workers for their job. 

But here we touch what seems to us a vital issue 
in the unemployment policy. Whatever the public works 
undertaken, or, as in the case of railways, the private 
subsidies or guarantees furnished, the employment 
should not be of the nature of relief. That is to say, 
the workers taken on should not be chosen because of 
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the extremity of their personal needs, but because they 
are the best men available for the actual job. In every 
period of depression a considerable proportion of out-of- 
works are not effective workers, at any rate in such 
occupations as can be the objects of public assistance. 
To employ them is to get less work, worse done, and at 
a higher cost. To put unemployed city clerks to farm 
labor or to navvy’s work is to pay a full day’s wage for 
a third or quarter of a full day’s work, an obviously 
extravagant way of using public funds. Since under no 
circumstances is it possible by public employment to 
absorb the whole body of the genuinely unemployed, it 
is right to employ the most efficient applicants, and not 
those whose economic and physical condition is lowest 
and most pitiable. To apply public credit in paying 
the latter to produce a quarter of their keep is bad 
business. 

It does not follow that this advice condemns them 
to hopeless dependence upon doles. For here comes in 
the indirect effect of stimulating employment in 
properly selected industries. Many of the unemployed 
who are unfitted for employment there, have some real 
earning power in the occupation in which they have been 
bred. The full wage-incomes now paid to those absorbed 
in the subsidized industries will react in further 
employment in trades engaged in providing the goods 
and services in which the new wages will be expended. 
Thus a healthy stimulus will be extended to the general 
body of national trades, absorbing an increasing number 
of those unemployed who could not properly be taken 
on by public bodies, except by a degrading, foolish, and 
extravagant policy of ‘‘ relief works.”’ 


In any case an effective employment policy must © 


call for a considerable outlay of public money, and this 
at a moment when expenditure is the most critical issue 
for thé Government. Any real attempt to grapple with 
the full dimensions of the problem would call for a very 
large capital expenditure. This discovery it was that 
wrecked the housing policy of the late Government. 
They found themselves held up by rings in the supplies 
of building materials, and beat a cowardly retreat. No 
doubt, some of the projects contemplated by the present 
Government will be exposed to the same dangers from 
blackmailing combines and contractors. The recognition 
that public enterprises are peculiarly prone to these risks 
is doubtless leading the Government to do as much as 
possible by stimulating railway companies and other 
branches of private or semi-private enterprise. But to 
absorb even a quarter of the present unemployed, say 
400,000, would involve an outlay of not less than 
£40,000,000 for the year. 

We do not know how the Government regards the 
tempting scheme set out by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
in the “ Times ’’ for spending at once some £50,000,000 
on the extension and improvement of our roads. This 
expenditure, he contends, might be financed by means 
of a 3d. tax per gallon of motor spirit, a tax that could 
easily be borne having regard to the fall in oil prices, 
and that would yield at least the £4,000,000 needed for 
interest and sinking fund upon the capital expenditure. 
But extra taxation of any considerable size can hardly 
be in contemplation by our Government, committed as 
it is to close economy. Some cost there must be, but, 
properly applied, it need not exceed the wasteful 
expenditure in doles, which is the sole alternative, unless, 
indeed, trade takes a strong early upward turn. 

The main concern of the Government, unless we are 
mistaken, will be to find ways of treating the public 
subsidies or other supports they give to railway com- 
panies, or municipalities, as capital expenditure, only 





appearing in the next year’s Budget to the extent of 
the annual interest. The credits which the Government 
will find are, in the first instance, sheer inflation. But 
they will have the not undesirable effect of putting a 
larger proportion of the total purchasing power into the 
hands of the working classes, and, through the enlarged 
demand for commodities thus created, will temporarily 
raise prices. That may not be a wholly unfavorable 
result, if it revives business confidence and so stimulates 
production in these industries. Some measure of 
temporary inflation is, under these circumstances, 
defensible, provided that it operates in the way we con- 
template. For if it thus helps to revive confidence in 
business quarters by means of some rise in prices and 
increase of purchases, it is likely to facilitate and expedite 
a general recovery of trade. 





DELENDA EST GERMANIA ? 


Ever since Aristotle we have prided ourselves on the fact 
that man is a political animal. The idea is a complete 
delusion. A political animal would have a political 
sense which would inform him, unconsciously perhaps, 
of what was happening to him communally and of the 
results of his own political actions upon his own society. 
Human beings have never shown a trace of this kind of 
political sense. They have never reached the level of the 
intelligent rat which leaves a sinking ship, and have been 
content to take as their model the flock of sheep which 
has to be perpetually prevented from following its 
leader to destruction over the edge of the first handy 
precipice. Some two thousand five hundred years ago 
Aristophanes cracked his jokes, and the Athenians 
laughed and blindly allowed their Cleon-Georges and 
their Alcibiades-Churchills to destroy Greek civilization, 
and ever since at intervals nations and races have 
destroyed themselves and one another by wars and peace 
settlements more senseless and destructive than the wars. 
And on every occasion, while they listened to the Cato 
or Clemenceau or Poincaré of the time mumbling his 
“ Delenda est Carthago,”’ they left it to the historian to 
discover that it was not Carthage that was destroyed but 
civilization. 

This time-honored process is once more actively at 
work in Europe. If anyone still doubts it let him read the 
letter of Professor Harnack published on another page. 
It allows one to see what M. Clemenceau’s “ Delenda est 
Germania ’’ means, not as a general statement to which 
every good Frenchman can agree, but translated into the 
everyday facts of contemporary life. We are watching 
the destruction of German civilization just as certainly as 
Aristophanes was watching the destruction of Athenian 
civilization. The economic conditions of Germany have 
been imposed upon her from outside, by the political and 
economic provisions of the Peace Treaty. Those condi- 
tions are incompatible with the standard of civilized life 
as we knew it in Europe before the war. The letter deals 
with only one branch or department of civilized life, but 
one which is of immense importance and which shows 
clearly the precipice over which the flock ot European 
nations and races is this time hurling itself. Our 
civilization is pre-eminently scientific ; it was formed and 
inspired by the science of the nineteenth century, which 
was essentially international, and to which Germany 
contributed as much as any other nation. To-day by 
political action the victors in the war are definitely 
making the existence or progress of science impossible in 
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Germany. The student,canm no longer afford to study, 
while the expert and specialist are cut off by political 
and economic barriers from all contact with what was 
the international world of science. 

This starving out of science, learning, and art in 
Germany is, of course, only a symptom of a much larger 
movement which has begun in that country and in the 
greater part of Central Europe. We are assisting, in 
fact, as we said above, in the first stages of the deliberate 
destruction of a civilization. You cannot, without a 
catastrophe, starve the scientist, the writer, the thinker, 
the artist, and the teacher out of a highly developed 
society like that which existed before the war in 
Germany and Austria. If you do, the society will either 
slip back more or less rapidly into impotent and hope- 
less decay or it will break up violently in bloody 
struggles between the ‘‘ haves ’’ and the “ have-nots,’ 
in alternating Red and Fascist revolutions. During 
the last twelve months even the Allied statesmen 
recognized that this process was beginning in Vienna as 
a result of the peace which they had imposed in Paris. 
It was impossible to walk in the streets of Vienna and 
not realize that you were here watching the destruction, 
not of the Hapsburg Empire, but of a civilization; and 
when the half-starved crowds began to sack hotels, break 
shop-windows, and gather threateningly around the 
doors of the helpless Parliament, even the statesmen 
who, a year or two before, had signed Austria’s death- 
warrant, began to draw back and to try to undo their 
own ‘‘ settlement.’’ Last week the nations which, three 
years ago, imposed an enormous indemnity upon Austria 
were lending her £25 millions, and were sending to 
Vienna the neutral, Dr. Zimmerman, in the hope that he 
might be able to save something out of the wreck of 
Austrian civilization. 

One might have expected that everyone would have 
learnt a lesson from the case of Austria. Not at all; 
man is not sufficiently a political animal to be able to 
argue from Vienna to Berlin. The process of destroy- 
ing German civilization is being proceeded with as if 
the Austrian krone had never fallen to 300,000 and as 
if the loan of £25 millions and Dr. Zimmerman had never 
been heard of. This fact overshadows every other 
question of internal and external politics; for the 
‘“‘ destruction of Germany ’”’ is part of a deliberate 
policy in the face of which the British Government, in 
the near future, at the Brussels Conference or before it, 
will have to take its stand. For the political psychology 
of France is to-day so strange and unstable that at any 
moment Europe and this country may be faced by a crisis 
which would greatly quicken the pace of European 
economic dissolution. 

The Versailles Treaty was written by M. Clemenceau, 
who, as nearly everyone now sees, was merely Cato 
redivivus passionately repeating ‘‘ Delenda est Ger- 
mania.”” M. Clemenceau’s school of thought has 
always remained strong in France, at any rate in the 
Chamber and in influential Governmental circles. 
M. Poincaré himself belongs to it, and the secret report 
of M. Dariac to the French Government, to which we 
drew attention a week or two ago, shows clearly the 
economic and military methods by which it is proposed 
‘utterly to disorganize’’ industry, and therefore 
civilized life, in Germany. Now it is true that the 
collapse of the mark, the obvious inability of Germany 
to pay, and the reaction of all this upon the French 
economic position have led many people to see that you 
cannot destroy German industry and German civiliza- 
tion without at the same time destroying French 
industry and French civilization. It was this feeling 
which was behind M, Loucheur’s statement in 








the Chamber that “if he had to choose between 
reparation and security, he would choose security ’’; 
it is also at the back of the revolt which has 
been lately growing both in and outside the 
Chamber against M. Poincaré’s Government. But it is 
impossible to ignore the fact that there are other power- 
ful factors continually working to counteract this 
growth of ‘‘ reasonableness.’’ The policy of M. Clemen- 
ceau’s Punic peace has already had the most disastrous 
effects upon the financial position of France. M. de 
Lasteyrie’s budget, now before the Chamber, shows into 
what an abyss of bankruptcy France is slipping 
together with Germany. The contemplation of this 
impending economic catastrophe, not unnaturally, 
unbalances many Frenchmen who otherwise are 
beginning to doubt the wisdom of the policy of 
M. Clemenceau and M. Poincaré, Thus ‘‘ Le Temps,” 
a day or two ago, after considering Dr. Cuno’s statement 
of policy, sums up the French position baldly with the 
words ‘‘ France will only get from Germany what she 
takes’; and M. Philippe Millet, who has the courage 
and the sense to argue that France should agree to the 
definite reduction of the German reparation debt 
irrespective of any reduction of inter-Allied debts, goes 
on to recommend the compulsion of the great German 
industrialists by ‘‘ the seizure of territorial pledges, for 
instance the occupation of the Ruhr.’’ 

It is through the “ seizure of territorial pledges and 
the occupation of the Ruhr’’ that M. Dariac and his 
school of thought propose to complete the destruction of 
Germany, and by supporting such a policy M. Millet and 
people like him will be playing into their hands. The 
danger is very near and very real. In a week or two, at 
the Brussels Conference, our Government may well be 
brought face to face with this question : Is France to take 
the further step towards “the complete disorganization 
of German industry’’? Delenda est Germania? It is 
probable that the British Government, if it had the will, 
might still offer an effective resistance to such a policy. 
If it does not, it will incur a terrible responsibility, for 
one thing is certain, namely, that you cannot destroy 
civilization in Central Europe without destroying it also 
in the rest of Europe. ie 





THE FUTURE OF THE FREE STATE. 


Tue Free State is not out of danger in Jreland, but, 
to judge from the temper of the debates in Par- 
liament this week, we may hope that the Free State is 
out of danger in England. Nothing could have been 
better or more unqualified than the Prime Minister’s 
declaration of assent. The Bill setting up the Irish 
Constitution will be passed by a Parliament in which the 
Conservative Party has an absolute majority, on the 
invitation of a Government in which the spokesmen of 
extreme views are amply represented. It is impossible 
to imagine conditions that would give greater force and 
solemnity to a national act. The country has just 
passed through an election in which the electors had an 
unusually large choice of candidates and of parties. No 
party challenged the Treaty, and in the Parliament so 
elected the support of the Treaty is virtually unanimous. 

The Bill itself was discussed in these columns when 
it passed the Dail. The Constitution it sets up contains 
some interesting and novel features of which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald spoke wisely on Monday, when he said, in 
his brief but effective speech, that experiments in 
democracy are all to the advantage of the cause of 
government. But the Constitution concerns Great 
Britain not as an arrangement for the government of 
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Ireland, but as an arrangement for regulating the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland. It was in this aspect 
that it was mainly considered in Parliament, and 
Mr. Bonar Law made it clear in his admirable speech 
that the British Government understands by that 
relationship the free and equal association in which the 
several nations that make up the British Commonwealth 
are linked together. He insisted that the changes that 
have come with the war, both in the position of the 
Dominions and in their view of that position, make it 
exceedingly important that nothing should be done in 
framing the Irish Constitution ‘‘ to suggest that their 
powers are less than we know them to be and they 
believe them to be.’’ This is a wise saying, and it has 
a moral for all parties. We urged in these columns a 
year ago that in accepting the status of a Dominion Ire- 
land was taking her place as one of the nations of the 
world, and that her rights and liberties were guaranteed 
by something stronger than any Treaty—the common 
interest of the Dominions in maintaining their indepen- 
dence. Mr. Bonar Law’s words show how true this is. 
They have, too, an important application in England. 
If politicians began to chop phrases or to try to take 
away by some constitutional formula what England gave 
at the Conference a year ago, they would have to reckon 
with difficulties in all parts of the world. “Let us 
recognize what we have done, and the impossibility of 
going back upon it. We knew when we gave Ireland 
the statis of a Dominion that a Dominion to-day is 
something very different from a Dominion yesterday. 
A Dominion to-morrow may not be quite the same as 
a Dominion to-day. For better or worse, Ireland is a 
Dominion. Do not attempt to fix precise limits to that 
term.’’ That is the gist of the speech of the Prime 
Minister, and when we remember who that Prime 
Minister is, what is his past, and where we have to look 
for his friends, the speech is in one sense remarkable, 
in another sense characteristic. For Mr. Bonar Law 
is perhaps the frankest man in politics. 

A notable feature of the debate was the speech of 
the new Attorney-General. He had no difficulty in 
showing that the Irish Constitution is in accordance with 
the Treaty. He pointed out that though no other Con- 
stitution contains the provision which is found in the 
Irish Constitution, forbidding the bestowal of honors on 
citizens of the Free State except on the advice of the 
Free State Government, the responsible Ministers of 
Canada were given an assurance of this nature by the 
British Government in 1918. One speaker contended 
that whereas the Irish Constitution recognized certain 
persons as Irish citizens, there was no such thing as a 
citizen of Canada. Sir John Simon quoted in his speech 
the case of a man who was interned in the war who was 
an Australian, but not a British citizen; and the 
Attorney-General pointed out that the term “ Canadian 
citizen ’’ actually occurs in the Canadian Act on immigra- 
tion passed in 1910. The Attorney-General reassured 
another critic by telling him that he would not lose his 
rights as a British citizen by becoming an Irish citizen. 
That has always seemed to us one strong argument for 
the Dominion rather than the Republican solution, that 
it entails no sacrifice from Irishmen living in Britain 
or the Dominions. The Attorney-General showed that 
the arrangements for appeal to the Privy Council con- 
form to the arrangements in force in Canada. He closed 
his speech with an appeal to Parliament not to try to 
pick technical flaws or to do anything that would suggest 
that England was not keeping her word. We hope that 
this temper will govern the policy of Parliament not 
only in regard to the text of the Constitution, but also 





in regard to the troublesome questions of the future. 
For the word of the British Government is pledged to 
the establishment of a Boundary Commission and to the 
resettlement of the boundary in accordance with popular 
feeling. The recent election for Tyrone and Fermanagh 
reminds us that this problem remains. 

The Free State is meanwhile engaged in a grave 
struggle for its life in Ireland. Its assailants are not 
men who want to transfer power from one class to 
another or even from one set of men to another. They 
want in effect little more than a change of name. The 
difference between the Treaty and Document No. 2 is 
slight and unimportant, but men are ready to die and 
to kill for that difference as passionately as the men who 
quarrelled at the Council of Nicea over the difference 
between Homoousion and Homoiousion. If these fanatics 
were the only men in arms against the Free State the 
problem would be manageable. But when men of 
principle begin to create disorder in the name of 
principle, in a country with no settled police and the 
traditions of alien government, men who love booty, 
violence, and adventure resort to their standards, and 
the civil war that results is soon marked by the vilest 
outrage. This is what is happening in Ireland. It 
is not the business of Englishmen to advise an Irish 
Government how to defend the life of Ireland from this 
danger. Punishments that will not deter fanatics may 
act as deterrents on men and boys who are looters first 
and rebels second. Englishmen cannot measure the 
resources on which the Irish Government can draw; 
the extent and character of Ireland’s danger; the best 
methods of saving the terrorized districts from anarchy 
and famine, or the kind of impression that this or that 
policy will make on the imagination of a susceptible and, 
to most English people, an unaccountable race. The 
advice and admonitions of England cannot help, and they 
may hinder. All that England can do is to see that her 
word is kept to Ireland, and that nothing is wanting 
on her side to make the Treaty a success. 





[We are again obliged by the pressure of current 
events to hold over Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd’s concluding 
article ‘‘ Towards an International Policy.’’| 


THE ARRIVAL OF LABOR. 


A NEw element was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons in the Parliament of 1906. Men of moderate means 
and serious students of politics were returned in large 
numbers. The House, till then largely composed of 
audience, became filled with actors. The huge Liberal 
majority was regarded with alarm. It overflowed on to 
both sides of the House; it shouted down Mr. Balfour ; 
it appeared unmanageable. But soon the machine 
ground down its rough corners and became disciplined 
and obedient. This unprecedented majority was as much 
as anything part of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
personal triumph, and to his skilful touch it was ready 
to yield. But it was far too large to be healthy. In 1908 
this great Liberal instrument was left practically intact 
as a legacy to Sir Henry’s successor, who leads in the 
House of Commons to-day a band of some sixty followers. 

In 1918 another heavy majority captured the House. 
It was a second personal triumph, but of a very different 
kind. This majority was content to be an audience, or, 
rather, a claque. Nevertheless, while reducing the House 
of Commons into a mere body for registering the decrees 
of a dictator, it was composed of such discordant elements 
that disruption was inevitable. The triumphant leader 
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of this large majority has in the present House of 
Commons a following of ‘some fifty men. 

So much for two Prime Ministers. The third and 
present Prime Minister, having appealed to the country 
on the watchword of “ tranquillity,’’ which he was astute 
enough to know would be highly attractive to the large 
non-political section of the electorate, has been returned 
with a comfortable working majority. He would have 


a pleasant time were he merely confronted with a split | 


Liberal Party and were called on to play another round 
in the game of the ins and outs. But a new element 
has appeared on the scene; and tranquillity is already 
threatened. To anyone who has known former Par- 
liaments the change of atmosphere is striking enough. 
A new presence has arrived. It can not only be seen and 
heard; it is felt. Labor, fighting on a constructive 
appeal, has come back to the House of Commons to 
conduct the Opposition. The party which only twenty- 
two years ago returned two members with a vote of 
62,698 has emerged from the Election with over 140 
members and a vote of 4,225,823. This is not due to 
any swing of the pendulum; it represents the steady, 
continuous growth of a new force. 

Apart from the deeper considerations of the contest 
which is now opened between somnolent reaction and 
alert constitutional revolution, it is interesting to take 
note of the outward manifestations of change. For the 
first time in Parliamentary history a Prime Minister has 
left the seat of Leader of the House not for the accus- 
tomed place of Leader of the Opposition or even for a 
seat on the front Opposition bench, but for a corner 
below the gangway. To this corner the Dictator, on 
whom national, European, and world limelight has been 
concentrated for the past few years, made his way amidst 
very subdued cheers mixed with derisive laughter. For 
the first time in Parliamentary history a private Mem- 
ber, a back-bencher who has never served in any Govern- 
ment, finds himself acclaimed as official Leader of the 
Opposition. That a man recently rejected and vilified 
can now stand up at the box while ex-Prime Ministers 





-Cabi ini it silent and yield him place | 
Sea esperar ited ye nition af mange dy ' the personality of a Premier, nor by the intellectual 


| weight of Ministers, but by the power and ability of the 


is in itself the most significant manifestation of the new 
spirit of Westminster. 


been marred had the new Labor forces opened a personal 
recrimination on the question of-leadership. The gesture 
with which Mr. Clynes resigned his leadership to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is an example of personal 
magnanimity to which it would be impossible to find a 
parallel in political history. It has had an electrical 
effect in consolidating the ranks of Labor ; and it has still 


further enhanced the already high reputation Mr. Clynes | 


enjoyed in Parliament and the country. 
The contrast between the Opposition and 
the Government benches is marked. There are many 





very young faces on the Government side ; both young and 
old are, of course, immaculately dressed. Their debating 
powers have hardly been tested as yet. They will be easily 
disciplined, but as time goes on the close attendance 
necessitated by a not over-large majority may prove irk- 
some. The appearance of Mr. MacDonald’s back-benchers 
has been a sad disappointment. Young Toryism may 
have expected to see men with no collars and old caps, 
but so far the waterproof coat of the Prohibitionist is 
the only sartorial peculiarity. As for head and tongue 
work, it is already formidable enough. The voice of 
Scotland is very audible. But whether from Scotland 
or elsewhere, there is a real accession of intelligence and 
capacity. The wildest of the so-called wild men knows 
that the methods of Keir Hardie, who studiously 
observed the rules of the House and relied on speech and 
argument, are more effective than the already forgotten 
plan of Grayson, who preferred brawling to speech. 
It has only required a few days for really first-class 
Parliamentary debaters to stand out among the new 
members. Shinwell, Atlee, and Morel, to mention only 
three, greatly impressed the whole House ; but there are 
many more to come, not to mention old Parliamentarians 
like Snowden and Trevelyan. The Government front 
bench is the most undistinguished that has been 
seen in this generation. It is composed for the most part 
of unknown Under-Secretaries. 

Who are the corner men? Every House of Com- 
mons observer knows the corner seats are much valued 
and have a real Parliamentary significance. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, the father of the House, has one-—-a rather 
pathetically isolated figure; Mr. Lloyd George occupies 
another. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s eyeglass sparkles 
from a nook below the gangway, and Lady Astor in a 
corner near the Ulster members finds it difficult to con- 
ceal her impatience with the audacity of Labor. Mr. 
Pringle has found a corner from which to do his sniping ; 
Commander Kenworthy likewise ; and far in the distance 
Lord Robert Cecil may be seen, remote but attentive. 
And, indeed, everyone’s interest is alert, for it looks as 
if influence on public affairs would be exercised not by 


The effect of the transformation would certainly have members themselves, and the dead-weight of authority 


: be challenged by a new and vital element, in more 


intimate contact with the common people than any set 
of men yet retu to a British Parliament. ‘“ That 
party will split,” said a shrewd Parliamentary observer 
as he scanned the Opposition benches. But while Right 
Wing and Left Wing tendencies may show themselves, 
the new contingent realize that unity is their greatest 
asset. 
ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


[We shall publish next week a view, by Captain 
Wedgwood Benn, of the Liberal situation in Parliament. | 








THE CRISIS IN 


GERMAN 


SCIENCE. 


By PROFESSOR ADOLF VON HARNACK. 


Two years ago—on November 23rd, 1920—a meeting 
was held in the Great Hall of the German Reichstag in 
order to discuss the disastrous plight of German science, 
and to consider suitable means of assisting it. This 
meeting was attended, among other persons, by tho 
President of the Republic, the Chancellor and the 
leading Ministers, numerous Members of Parliament and 
other public men, and prominent men of science. The 
gathering was characterized by the unanimous adoption 
of a resolution pledging its supporters to active and 
practical support of scientific research in Germany. 
The resolution was soon followed by deeds, The Reichs- 





tag, at the suggestion of the Government, German 
industry and German banks, raised large sums of money ; 
an extensive organization known as the “ Notgemein- 
schaft der deutschen Wissenschaft ’’ (German Scientific 
Relief Fund) was entrusted with the task of administer- 
ing the funds. This organization, which was presided 
over by the former Minister of State, Dr. Schmidt-Ott, 
set to work not only energetically, but also circumspectly 
and economically, with the result that it was possible to 
accomplish a good deal. Not only were German science 
and those institutions dependent on it, e.g., institutes for 
research, libraries, laboratories, training schools, kept 
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going during twenty months, but they were also 
placed in a position to continue such work as had already 
been begun with renewed vigor, and to take new tasks in 
hand. True, many things were still lacking, but the 
essential requirements could be met. 

But the catastrophe which has overtaken the 
economic life of Germany within the last four months 
has also had its untoward effects on German science. 
The depreciation of the German currency has entailed 
a corresponding depreciation of all other values. Already 
two years ago we believed ourselves to be in dire distress ; 
but it is only now that we are finding out what the words 
“dire distress’’ and “collapse’’ really mean. To-day 
it is no longer a question of assisting German science, but 
of saving it. 

This appeal for help is not only addressed to the 
Germans themselves—for in their sorry plight they can- 
not afford to do much; it is addressed to all civilized 
nations. I do not intend to discuss here the question of 
responsibilities; I will content myself with saying that 
we are here in presence of a collective responsibility 
shared by all nations, and that the losses already inflicted 
can only be made good by collective action. 

What is the extent of the catastrophe which is over- 
taking German science, and what is its nature? 

What is the meaning of this catastrophe for the 
civilization of the world in general, and why does such 
a catastrophe constitute an international calamity ? 

Is it still possible to arrest the spread of the disaster, 
and what shape must help take if it can be had at all? 
I now propose to answer these three questions. 

(1) The catastrophe which has overtaken German 
science is so great because it has affected every factor and 
element which is indispensable for the continuity of 
scientific research. In the first place, it has become quite 
impossible for Germans to procure foreign scientific 
books. For if we have to pay from 20,000 to 
40,000 marks for a medium-sized book or for a 
yearly subscription to a periodical of some 500 pages, all 
possibility of purchase is excluded. The consequence is 
that we are placed outside the sphere of international 
scientific activity ; we are no longer informed of the pro- 
gress of the natural and moral sciences, of jurisprudence, 
of technical science, &c., in America, England, France, 
or other countries. It is not necessary for us to dwell on 
the meaning of this, seeing that science is essentially 
international by nature. 

In the second place, German scientific works 
can no longer be printed, and German scientific 
periodicals have to ceasé publication. The cost 
of paper, printing, and wages has increased to such an 
extent that even a scientific thesis of limited dimensions 
cannot be brought out for less than 80,000 or 
100,000 marks. No publisher, and certainly no author, 
can afford this. Only text-books containing convenient 
extracts from larger scientific publications can be 
printed ; and it is uncertain as to how long even this will 
still be possible. And of what value are text-books for 
the continuity and progress of scientific research ? 

In the third place, savants of high repute are 
experiencing the greatest material difficulties, and, in 
fact, often do not know how they will be able to live a 
week hence. Consequently they are compelled to seek 
spare-time work and extra earnings. Too proud to com- 
plain, their energy is consumed in the terrible struggle 
for life. . 

In the fourth place, the young generation by which 
scientific research must needs be continued in the future 
is rapidly diminishing in numbers. The total number of 
students, it is true, is still relatively large; but only a 
limited number is able to complete its studies, whereas 
the majority enter practical life before having done so. 
That wonderful source from which German science 
derived its strength—namely, the large body of young 
savants—-and which enabled it not only to deepen but also 
to widen its researches, is fast being dried up. German 





science is suffering not only from a reduction of the 
number of its disciples, but also from a diminution of 
their quality ; and this is evident if we bear in mind that 
hardly any student is at present in a position to buy 
books. On the other hand, the training of the students 
must necessarily greatly suffer by reason of the dearness 
of raw materials and chemicals, rendering experiments 
in the laboratories almost impossible, and preventing the 
most important investigations being pursued in the 
hospitals. The saying that science thrives best in an attic 
has long since lost all meaning. Hundreds of experi- 
ments are often necessary in order to obtain a result ; and 
we must be in a position to repeat them, for only a care- 
fully prepared soil can be fertile. But there can be no 
question of this in Germany to-day ; here it is a question 
of the possibility of continuing scientific research at all. 
The combined result of the calamities enumerated above 
is not only to weaken the German scientific organism, but 
in the long run to destroy it. 

(2) It may be objected by non-Germans that German 
science does not concern them. They may possibly argue 
as follows: “We have our own science; what does it 
matter if scientific research in Germany, which was 
formerly so active, should pause for a generation or so, 
or even if it should cease altogether? What does this 
matter to the world at large? Have not also in former 
times those nations which were the pioneers of scientific 
research changed? We, who live outside Germany, are 
still there, and other nations will take over the task 
which was formerly fulfilled by the Germans.’’ Let us 
examine this argument. There is no such thing as a pause 
in scientific research, as history teaches us. Every 
branch of science can live only on condition that it pro- 
gresses; and in this case insufficient progress means 
receding, a cessation of work is synonymous with death. 
It is the same as with a blastfurnace: if the coal supplies 
be not continually replenished, the furnace will grow cold 
and the fire will in a short time be extinguished. It is, 
consequently, an illusion to suppose that it would be pos- 
sible after a pause to infuse new life into German science. 

Let us now examine the contention that it would be 
possible to do without German science because other 
nations would be able to continue the task hitherto 
undertaken by Germany. I will not reply by pointing 
to what the Germans, as a result of their specific national 
character, have accomplished in the domain of science; 
but T will point out something which is far more impor- 
tant still—namely, that the solidarity of modern science 
as just as great as that of modern economic life. All 
civilized nations the world over are dependent mutually 
on each other as regards the maintenance of their culture 
and science. The events of the last eight years have 
clearly shown that just as the war developed into a world 
war, so also was it inevitable that the latter shook the 
economic relations, the moral and intellectual life, of all 
nations, without exception, to their foundations. If in 
one great country all intellectual life be definitely 
destroyed, all other countries will suffer in consequence. 
The most dire effect will be produced in all—-not merely 
because a single limb has been severed from the body and 
is henceforth unable to perform its vital functions, but 
because the severance of this limb entails diseases which 
spread, and by spreading infect the whole world. 

A civilization in a state of decay, with all its accom- 
panying symptoms of brain fever, moral disease, unrest 
and devastation, constitutes a danger not only for its 
next-door neighbors, but also for the whole world. When 
things have come to such a pass there will be no longer 
any question of the impoverishment of science or of its 
insufficient progress by reason of the elimination of 
Germany; for these things will long since have been 
forgotten. The only question that will then arise will 
be: is it still possible to save European civilization from 
general collapse and irretrievable disaster? No one who 
has studied modern history, who is aware of the indis- 
soluble nature of the links connecting civilization and 
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science, who understands how sensitive, unstable, and 
fluctuating modern civilization is, will accuse the writer 
of being unduly pessimistic in his utterances. 

(3) Is it still possible to prevent the collapse of 
German science and civilization? And if so, how? 

In my opinion salvation is still possible; but the 
very last minute has come, and a great decision is needed. 
Smail means would be henceforth absolutely insufficient. 
We shall, it is true, always be thankful to those of our 


friends abroad who generously came to the support of | 


our libraries and research institutes, and who, by pro- 
viding food for numerous students, enabled the latter to 
remain healthy. We earnestly trust that these friends 
will continue the good work and enlist the services of 
other friends. 

Nevertheless, all that they may contrive to do in 
this respect is, unfortunately, under existing circum- 
stances, but a drop in the ocean. It would be of great 
assistance if German science, by reason of its solidarity 
with the science of all other countries, could be subsi- 
dized from out of the important funds which have been 
placed at the disposal of scientific research abroad. As 
to whether this is possible, it is not for me tosay. There 
is only one really adequate means of saving German 
science, and that is the revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. For this Treaty is destructive, not only of the 
economic life of Germany, but also of German science 
and culture. The latter must be irretrievably doomed if 
the Treaty should remain as it is. As long as the Treaty 
has not been revised all efforts to save the intellectual 
life in Germany from ruin will be useless. 

Whoever is desirous of seeing real peace established ; 
whoever esteems science and culture at their true value— 
and I am not only speaking of German science and cul- 
ture ; whoever wishes to save Europe from final disaster ; 
should raise his voice in favor of the revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Had the fourteen points of 
Mr. Wilson’s programme been carried into effect, the 
work of scientific research could, despite the immense 
difficulties confronting it, have slowly recommenced. But 
instead of this the work in question has been paralyzed, 
equally with economic life—not so much by the war as 
by the latter’s aftermath, the Peace. And not only in 
Germany, but in all countries without exception, that 
scientific work is menaced with destruction. 





A London Biarp. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


So Mr. Lloyd George, having tumbled in the dust, 
is to be picked up again and presented with the reversion 
to the Liberal leadership. It is a kind thought, equally 
creditable to the head and the heart of its authors. In 
any other light it might seem to be a trifle in excess of 
what is strictly called for. Mr. George having all but 
destroyed Liberalism in 1918, and having been 
unfortunately interrupted by Sir George Younger 
in his preparations for doing it in irrevocably in 
1922, it might seem that he and his semi-Tory 
nondescripts should be left to cool their heels a 
little in the passage before being bowed into the 
drawing-room and asked to sign a renewal of the 
family lease. There are some specific reasons for wait- 
ing, which appear to be sound. The “ National Liberals,”’ 
for example, might be allowed to give a Liberal vote or 
two, by way of a qualifying test. They might also be 
called on to explain what arrangements they pro- 
posed to make with their Tory supporters in the con- 
stituencies in the happy event of their joining up again 
with the Liberal Party. If these and other trifling pre- 





cautions are omitted, the premature admission of some 
at least of these gentlemen into the Liberal fold seems 
inadvisable, at least in the interests of the sheep. 


Meranwuite the arrangements in the House of 
Commons seem peculiarly fitted to promote the designs 
of the Reunionists. While Mr. Asquith and his Man 
Friday are marooned on the Front Opposition Bench, 
surrounded by the war canoes of the Labor Party, 
Mr. George has prudently reserved to himself the corner 
seat below the gangway, immediately in front of the 
benches to which the Wee Frees resort. Everyone who 
knows the House of Commons can perceive the advantage 
of this arrangement. Mr. George will be in close con- 
tact with the Liberals. Mr. Asquith will not. 
Mr. Asquith, with his fine character and high qualities, 
is hardly a natural leader of Opposition, and can make 
no shining success of his job; while Mr. George, who can 
oppose anything, will be particularly fertile and nippy at 
his. How long can such a disposition of the leading 
forces last under “reunion’’? As long as Mr. George 
desires, and very little longer. So let the proposition be 
put in its true light. It is a proposal to make 
Lloyd George leader of the Liberal Party. Already the 
needful operations have begun. Mr. George does not 
yet debate—premature utterance might be a little 
awkward. But he haunts the lobby with pervasive 
smiles, making good use of the opportunities provided 
by that Parliamentary trysting-place. And he has more 
than one friend on the Liberal benches whose views on 
the leadership have developed under the comparative 
disappointment of the General Election. The consti- 
tuencies have yet to speak. Their opinion may be judged 
from one sample of it. Two members of a London con- 
stituency provided by their exertions rather than by 
their wealth the greater part of the funds for fighting 
the battle of a fortnight ago. Both declared that if 
Mr. George returned to the leadership they would 
instantly cut their connection with the party. 


I saw M. Gounaris in London during his last 
visit, and was struck, not merely with his dignity and fine 
carriage, but with his moderation and balance of -mind. 
We discussed the Asia Minor Expedition. I told him 
I thought it extremely unpopular here. I felt that he 
himself had no great opinion of it or of his generals’ 
confident account of its prospects, and would gladly have 
cut its losses, and seen the Greek troops back again in 
Athens. I suppose he lacked firmness, or was stiffened 
by encouragement from our own Ministry, for the luck- 
less expedition went on. But the barbarity of his death 
will excite special commiseration among those who 
watched and liked his bearing and his attitude of mind. 


Mr. Witson Harris writes me from Lausanne :— 


“The proceedings have been tranquil to the point of 
dullness. Of the tension of Spa not a hint. Of the 
hysteric falsettos of Genoa not an echo, And yet it 
moves. It seems, after four years of something different, 
to be doing much to justify itself. Lord Curzon has 
already to his credit one achievement, the value of which 
can hardly be put too high. He has reinstated the word 
of Britain as a fixed point in international negotiations. 
It was a Frenchman with a long experience of post-war 
conferences who observed four days ago, ‘When Lord 
Curzon says a thing one evening we know that next 
morning it will be the same.’ I will not quote the whole 
of his views. Contrasts were emphasized that need not 
be labored here. But to have, leading the British 
delegation, a man who inspires confidence in his 
coll es, who knows his subject through and through, 
and who is proving himself accessible to a anne which 
to those who know the Foreign Secretary only by reputa- 
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tion might seem incredible, means the introduction into | treasure which they have the luck of holding on behalf 


inter-Allied Conferences of a factor which opens up new | 


prospects of success.”’ 


Mr. Harris continues :— 

‘Ag for the evolution of the Conference, the Turk 
quite clearly came to Lausanne expecting to find division 
among his former enemies (for with the exception of the 
American ‘observers’ all the full members of the 
Conference were ‘T'urkey’s opponents in the war). When 
he found instead a serried front, his first impulse was 


rivate dismay, and public protests that the court had 
At the end of a week, or | 


eee packed against him. 
earlier, his attitude had visibly changed. He was being 


treated at once with courtesy and with firmness. No one 
desired to thrust him into isolation, not even 


} 
| 





M. Venizelos, but it was clear that, sufficiently generous | 


terms having been accorded by the Allies’ September 


Note, both the signatories of that document and the | 


three Balkan members of the full Conference had made 
their own Signor Mussolini’s decisive declaration : ‘ Thus 
far and no farther.’ ‘ 

“Tt is due to the Turkish delegation to recognize 
that it adapted itself cheerfully to the situation. Ismet 
himself took to calling on Lord Curzon, and by prefer- 
ence talking out impending difficulties from a closely 
juxtaposed armchair (for the Turkish spokesman is very 
deaf) before they were formally raised in the Conference, 
and when he was told of an evening that ‘ If you say this 
to-morrow I shall answer that,’ he knew, like the French- 
man already quoted, that it would be so.”’ 


Mr. Harris concludes :— 

‘Russia, once more, may change all that. On the 
other hand, Russia, like Ismet, may discover that after 
all agreement with the capitalist imperialists of the 
West is possible on certain points. It looks, for example, 
as if M. Chicherin, should he finally consent to attend 
that part (and that part only) of the Conference which 
directly concerns his country, might propose a solution 
for the Straits, and perhaps the Black Sea, which every- 
one in the Conference would be ready to accopt. Again, 
a renascent Balkan bloc is slowly emerging. Some 
rather excessive, or at any rate premature, claims have 
been made regarding it, but if Bulgaria can resist the 
seductions of Russia on one side and Turkey on the 
other, an important consolidation should result. Sola- 
tions, at the same time, look like being found for 
problems whose complication has prompted the darkest 
a of ill. The European frontiers of Turkey have 

een virtually settled. The Asiatic frontiers are at 
present the subject of private and entirely amicable 
conversations which promise well. The Straits never 
threatened serious difficulty except to persons who 
blindly imbibed the rhetoric emitted from various elec- 
tion etherms about our having gone to war with Turkey 
to secure the freedom of the Straits, and having secured 
it finally by the occupation of Chanak.’’ 


Ir certainly is not right of a Member of Parliament 
(audibly) to refer to other Members as “ dirty dogs.’’ 
That is the kind of language strictly reserved for Hebrew 
prophets and comminatory ladies and gentlemen of 
the less genteel walks of life. But if Mr. Jack Jones 
had agreed to substitute the word ‘‘ transactions ’’ for 
‘* dogs’ I should have said that his informal motion 
would have been carried nemine contradicente. Most of 
us can remember the way in which at a certain stage of 
the war the doctors (under orders) passed for service at 
the front masses of men both physically and mentally 
unfit for it. I had several such cases under my notice. 
Of course, their experiences developed any tendencies to 
mental instability they may have possessed, and in many 
instances qualified them for life-long lunatics. The State 
is now tired of treating these men as a special charge 
of the war, and turns them over to the pauper asylum. 
Is that nice? Or, in the world of mean actions, is it 
anything but a dirty business, the shame of which ought 
to be well rubbed in till the country feels the smart of it! 


Tue people of Croydon having failed in their plain 
duty of protecting the Whitgift Hospital, an Elizabethan 





of the general community, I hear with pleasure that 
a number of learned societies have been called together 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects to fight the 
Bill which the Croydon Borough Council is promoting 
for the destruction of the building. I wish these public- 
spirited defenders of Old England all success. The “ road- 
widening plan ’’ of the Borough Council is the worse in- 
asmuch as this beautiful relic is sentenced to death on 
a faked charge, which, I am assured, is well understood 
locally. It is not road safety which is being aimed at, but 
more attractive shop fronts. 


For thirty years Alice Meynell was the admired 
centre of a literary group in London. She had the neces- 
sary air of intellectual distinction, and some, too, of the 
qualities of a leader of the Little Salon. Her poetic gift, 
individual as it was, has been a little over-stated. She 
wrote some lyrics of extreme delicacy, and one fine, if 
too arduously wrought, sonnet, which has been set apart 
by all the anthologists since William Sharp because of 
the sentence of defiant praise bestowed upon it by 
Rossetti. An inexact tribute from another great man of 
letters did some disservice to her most constant achieve- 
ment—the punctual column for which one looked week 
by week in Harry Cust’s “ Pall Mall Gazette.’’ To call 
this, as George Meredith did, “ princely journalism,’’ was 
far-fetched. The Wednesday essay was a feat in highly 
mannered writing, not seldom showing powers of acute 
observation and appraisal. Meredith and Coventry 
Patmore shaped the standards of her criticism, which 
was at times a little provoking—as in the notes to the 
anthology of English !yrics which she called ‘‘ The 
Flower of the Mind.’’ At her best she would make the 
shrewdest critical points. There are many such in her 
almost forgotten monograph on Ruskin. She could 
praise Dickens for the original quality of his writing, 
while switching him sharply for treating maternity as 
comic relief. As to the texture of her writing, so 
delighted in by the young men of the nineties, the final 
judgment upon it may be found in the fact that only one 
other contemporary style, that of Henry James, made 
an equally perfect target for Max Beerbohm’s gift of 


parody. 


I pus.isH the following extract from a letter on the 
fight in the Withington division which the ex-Mayor of 
Manchester lost, with the comment that the names of 
the three brothers referred to appear on the Manchester 
war memorial :— 


“Yes, we were all very sorry about Simon, and I 
think what did for him was the sual dirty Tory trick 
on the last day—‘ A German: true, he had three brothers 
killed in the war, but which side were they on?’ ”’ 


A WaAyFARER. 





Lite and Letters, 


THE BARN-STORMERS AGAIN. 


Let us imagine a contrast in scenes. There is in Berk- 
shire a broad valley drained by the little River Ock that 
flows into the Thames at Abingdon. On one side of the 
valley rises the line of low hills that look down upon 
Oxford—Cumnor, Fyfield, and the hill where the tree of 
“The Scholar Gypsy ’’ still serves as a mark for all the 
countryside. On the other, run almost continuously the 
higher downs above King Alfred’s Wantage, marked by 
old mounds and dykes and a broad, green road, all for- 
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gotten by history even if Affred’s time. Scattered about 
the valley are ancient villages built with solid grey stone 
walls and grey stone roofs, just touched with yellow 
lichen. It is a country of heavy soil and rather heavy 
people, speaking with a slow and dragging accent, and 
using many words that cities no longer use. Among those 
grey villages is one called Wootton and another called 
Marcham, each in turn the scene of that contrast we 
spoke of. 

After two performances at Wootton a small com- 
pany of players removed last Saturday night to the 
village hall at Marcham, three miles west of Abingdon, 
and there they built up their stage. Lengths of sacking 
stood for side walls and flies, and a fairly stable wooden 
framework, with a large blue door in the certre, for the 
back scene, representing quite sufficiently a palace or a 
blasted heath, while long strips of blue paper along the 
top served as ceiling or sky indifferently. A brown 
curtain in two parts shut out the marvels of the stage 
between the scenes, whenever the strings pulled right; 
and if they did not pull right there was safety in a 
safety-pin to hold the edges together. The hall, seated 
like a small Nonconformist chapel, held about two hun- 
dred spectators—people from the village or the farms and 
houses round. It did not seem a choice situation for the 
performance of great tragedy. It was not the setting 
that Irving and Tree tried upon us, nor was the 
auditorium like the old Lyceum or His Majesty’s. But 
the present writer, who has witnessed many performances 
of ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ never saw so excellent a performance as 
that of last Saturday night. Here was the true tragedy 
of a noble nature—of two noble natures, dragged by 
themselves to perdition. Here was the tragedy of light 
thickening into gloom; the tragedy of sleep—of sleep 
murdered in blood. 

None of the players was professional. One or two 
must be classed among the educated (that distinction so 
far more terrible than “rich and poor’’); for a witch 
was played by one of England’s poets, his daughter was 
Lady Macduff, and the Lady Macbeth was educated, 
too. But the majority were just the Berkshire people of 
the neighborhood—farmers and workers of one kind or 
another—who had so carefully studied their parts that 
only once was the prompter heard. Some were better 
than others—Macduff the best of the subordinate parts— 
but all were good in giving no thought to themselves, but 
only to the play and its intention. The audience sat 
rapt. At the appearance of Banquo’s ghost, in a white 
sheet plentifully bedaubed with blood, they hardly knew 
whether to shriek or laugh, and the look of Macbeth’s 
head, perhaps too obviously a turnip, upon a pole at the 
end was rather a strain for them. But through all the 
scenes, rapidly following each other, and allowing no 
‘‘interval,’’ their interest was intense. They shuddered 
at the murders ; during the sleep-walking scene they sat 
still as death ; perhaps what stirred them most nearly to 
tears was the message of Ross to Macduff just after they 
had seen Lady Macduff murdered with her son :— 

‘*“Macp. How does my wife? 
Ross. Why, well. 
Maco. And all my children? 
Ross. Well too. 
Macp. The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace? 


Ross. No; they were well at peace when I did leave 
them.”’ 


No doubt Lady Macbeth, if the audience had 
imagined her at all beforehand, was rather a surprise. 
For they would have expected a dark and domineering 
woman, one to drive a hesitating man fiercely forward ; 
one who loved power as part of herself and as her own 
natural possession, she being always a queen. But here 
they saw a blonde and “ attractive’? woman, such as 





some critics have told us Lady Macbeth should be; and 
the criticism is not simply paradox. Hidden in that 
resolute and queenly heart lay a depth of human 
sympathy. There she herself could hear the wailings of 
an infinite pity—pity not for a king, but for an old man 
with blood in him still, and for babes, and for mothers 
like herself. Infinite pity, unshaken love for Macbeth, 
and dreary sorrow when she finds that he relies no more 
upon her, but turns to witches and supernatural aid :— 
‘“‘Lapy Macsetu. Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content: 
’Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy.”’ 
And then one recalls the last conscious words that we 
hear from her. In answer to Macbeth’s question, “ What 
is the night?’’ she replies, in the sad line, “ Almost at 
odds with morning, which is which ’’; and so we come 
to the line, “ You lack the season of all natures, sleep.”’ 
It is, as we said, the tragedy of sleep—so full of tragedy 
that even the word “ Good-night’’ echoes with omens 
and twofold meaning. For Macbeth has murdered sleep, 
and Duncan alone in his grave sleeps well. 
But the great success of ‘“ The Boar’s Hill Players ”’ 
was in finding a Macbeth. Owing to the tradition of a 
great actress, the most envied part in the play has long 
been Lady Macbeth, but the really great part is Macbeth 
himself. The present writer has seen many Macbeths. 
He has seen a bloody butcher and a poor, hesitating 
creature hounded on by a fiend-like wife. Never till 
last Saturday in that Berkshire village had he seen the 
true Macbeth—Macbeth the poet, the greatest poet in 
all drama, if possibly we except Hamlet. Here at last 
was the actor who felt the poetry in that sensitive 
mind, and could depict a fine nature falling into 
ruin from some one flaw. It seems trite to call 
it the flaw of ambition or of selfish aims, but it was some- 
thing like those errors of self-absorption. The actor had 
somehow been born with the faculty of perceiving the 
beauty of words and of speaking the finest poetry as 
being the finest poetry. Something, no doubt, came from 
his training under a poet, but an inborn grace must have 
lain there first, a grace unsuspected and unused but for 
the creation of this playing company. Here, in place of 
the robustious tyrant or the half-hearted murderer, we 
saw at last revealed the intellect that could habitually 
think and speak such words as those familiar lines :— 
‘* Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 
And pity, like a naked, new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin hors'’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.’’ 
Or, again, that passage beginning :-— 
“‘ Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ th’ olden time, 
Ere human statute purged the gentle weal.’’ 


Or the most familiar passage of all, beginning with the 
lines difficult to interpret in their mental implication :— 

‘“‘ She should have died hereafter : 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day.”’ 

But, indeed, the very soul of this hell-kite is full of 
exquisite thought and poetic vision. The case is not 
unexampled. In history we have Saul and Lysander, 
both of similarly noble nature and high aims at the 
beginning of their careers; both restless with personal 
ambition ; both oppressed with the melancholy of success 
that turns to failure when it comes ; both dependent upon 
supernatural aid, Saul seeking the witch of Endor, 
Lysander the shrine of Zeus Ammon in Libyan deserts. 
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and then all the_oracles in turn; and so the end in the 
mountains of Gilboa and in the wretched mistake of 
Haliartus, both parallels to Dunsinane. For these two, 
like Macbeth, were noble and gracious men, who yet 
could not say with Banquo, “In the great hand of God 
I stand,’”’ nor be known like the Happy Warrior :— 


‘‘ Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire.’’ 


So fair they all three were, and yet so foul, that 
upon all three alike was to fall the curse that Persius 
uttered against tyrants: “Virtutem videant-—Let them 
behold virtue and pine away at its loss! ”’ 

Here in the grey villages of Berkshire John Mase- 
field, the poet, had somehow got together a little com- 
pany of players, including one great actor of tragic 
poetry, and had given the villagers a spectacle of the 
noblest drama such as they could never possibly have 
beheld but for him. It was a great achievement, but 
not unprecedented, even since the days when monks or 
priests trained village players for the Miracle Plays 
outside the church doors. Not so long ago even White- 
chapel and Stepney had their little company, and 
ventured on Browning’s plays that would spell ruin 
anywhere else. The performances of Greek tregedies by 
Mrs. Godfrey King’s company in the vast barn at 
Stoneham, near West Hoathley, are well known, and 
have been described in these columns. The Arts League 
of Service solves the question by perambulating the land, 
and Cecil Sharp’s country dances, morris dances, and 
prehistoric dramas are known far and wide. On a more 
limited and professional basis, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and our own “ Old Vic.’’ have accomplished much for one 
of the very noblest among the arts. From Russia come 
tales of similar movements, stirring the stagnation of 
the innumerable, unseen villages scattered over those 
immense and unvarying plains. From America come 
tales of Little Theatres that rouse the Main Streets, and 
afford the Babbitts some outlet for their longings. 
Surely we, having titles to the greatest drama of any 
race but one, and dwelling in so beautiful and various 
a land, inhabited by so intelligent and varied a people, 
will not allow ourselves to lag behind. 





Letters to the Editor. 


WAR -GUILT. 

Sm,—As Mr. Austin Harrison has stated that the 
“ fiction” of German responsibility started, to his certain know- 
ledge, in propaganda chiefly by Englishmen who had never been 
to Germany, I trust that you will be able to find space for 
the evidence of an Englishman who lived in Rhenish Prussia 
from 1907-1914. The French reduced the period of their 
military service about 1906. When I first went to Germany 
the construction of a new system of strategic railways had 
already been begun on the western frontier, and this work 
was carried on actively during the succeeding years. A 
tour of the district between Nancy and Longwy in 1912 (for 
the purpose of inspecting iron and steel works) showed that 
the German preparations for war, the construction, recon- 
struction, strengthening and equipment of fortresses, &c., 
were already too extensive to be concezled, and this activity 
was all the more noticeable because there was absolutely no 
trace of anything of the sort on the French side. I have 
mentioned these things because I believe that actions speak 
louder than words, but the German society (chiefly indus- 
trial and military) of the Saar district made no secret of its 
sentiments. It was hoped, at first, that the difficulties in 
Morocco might form a pretext for war; and in 1911, when the 
“Panther” sailed, preliminary mobilization orders were 
issued, but largely owing to the attitude of Great Britain 
it was thought better to defer the declaration till further 





preparations had been made. Hence the Army and Navy 
Bills of the following year. Afterwards the situation in the 
Balkans was thought likely to provide a “reason,” though 
there might be some difficulty in persuading Italy that her 
ally’s action was defensive; and it was at this time (the 
winter of 1912-13), ‘to the best of my recollection, that a 
German general volunteered the information that there 
would be a European war in the following year. This, of 
course, was a militarist view; but these militarists were in 
power in Germany, which no doubt accounts for Kautsky’s 
fears. It can scarcely be contended that militarists were in 
power in this country; and as to France, the neglect of 
defences on her eastern frontier (included in the tour of 
inspection I have already mentioned), and the election results 
of 1914 are, to my mind, sufficient evidences of her pacific 
intention at that time. In short, sir, I am not yet con- 
vinced that it “is undoubtedly the case” that Germany was 
“only part responsible” ; but it is precisely because I have 
had “previous knowledge” that I feel these doubts.— 
Yours, &c., W. LENGLeEys. 
Strand, W.C. 2. 


Simr,—The German Majority Socialists do not contend 
that Germany was solely guilty for the war. Indeed, they have 
repudiated that theory. Their attitude on the subject, apart 
from that, is purely negative. It is perfectly comprehensible, 
but psychologically, in my view, altogether faulty, and tends 
to strengthen the German reaction. But the matter is one 
which far transcends the idiosyncrasies of German internal 
politics. 

Europe is going to shipwreck on the Versailles Treaty, 
and we with Europe. The Versailles Treaty is avowedly 
based upon Germany’s sole guilt. There is no escape from 
the dilemma. No economic readjustments, no fixing of 
Reparations at a reasonable figure, will solve it. 

The heart of the ferment is psychological, not economic. 
It is labelled Paragraph 231 of the Versailles Treaty. 

That is Banquo’s ghost, and it will go on haunting 
Europe until it is disposed of.—Yours, &., 

E. D. Moret. 

House of Commons, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Smr,—I frankly plead guilty to a “terminological 
inexactitude” in my statement that it was “conclusively 
proved ’’ in Kautsky’s book that German mobilization pre- 
ceded the Russian. But though technically wrong in putting 
the matter as strongly as I did, I still think I had ground 
for my assertion. I would refer your readers to Chapter xvi. 
of “Wie der Weltkrieg entstand,” and especially to the 
report of the French Ambassador in St. Petersburg, on p. 129, 
as to the continuous but secret mobilization of Germany for 
six days as having given occasion to the order for the general 
mobilization of the Russian Army. This statement friend 
Kautsky quotes without any reserve or comment. 

The question, however, was beside my main point, 
which was that, even admitting the priority of the Russian 
mobilization, this did not justify a declaration of war on 
the part of Germany. My standpoint as regards this is 
accepted and my argument reinforced by Kautsky in his 
letter. 

I quite agree, of course, that the conquered in war is 
not necessarily the “sinner,” and the conqueror the “just 
man.” But this is surely quite irrelevant to the issue of 
“war-guilt.” The point here is that the Government which, 
without adequate provocation, starts a war, invades its 
neighbor’s territory, and then allows its Army authorities 
to conduct the hostilities in a manner violating all the rules 
of civilized warfare is the “sinner,” or rather, the criminal, 
and the victim who opposes it does represent, in the given 
situation, the “just man.” I cannot, pace Kautsky, agree 
that this question of war-guilt, in view of international 
morality, can well be exaggerated. The issue is surely too 
important to be relegated to the academic discussions of 
future historians.—Yours, &c., KE. Betrort Bax. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Srz,—In commenting on the unemployment problem last 
week, Tue Natron anp THE ATHENZUM asks what the 
Government is going to do, and suggests two courses :— 

(1) A large scheme of constructive public work here. 

(2) An extensive emigration scheme to Canada. 
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Surely, sir, the solutions suggested argue a lack of 
constructive thought. Botlr of them have been tried with 
varying success. Both are open to serious objection—the 
first to the injustice and, one would add, the impossibility 
of burdening the unfortunate British taxpayer still further ; 
as to the second, the Canadian and Australian Governments 
have expressed themselves in no uncertain terms as to their 
determination to accept only “fit” immigrants. To 
dispatch 50,000 physically sound youths would be equivalent 
to sustaining a defeat with 50,000 casualties. Each of these 
young men is a potential source of wealth, which would be 
drained off to the Colonies from the Mother Country, with- 
out any corresponding berfefit. 

After all, what is wrong with England? Why should 
not the Government settle these 50,000 on the land here, 
once again populating our deserted villages, increasing our 
output of food by scientific and intensive agriculture, and 
providing a prosperous market for our manufactures ? 

The obstacle lies in the financial policy pursued by 
the banks. America is leading the way in seriously attacking 
this policy, and English Liberals may well note the 
phenomenal success of the new “ Radical” party, consisting 
of a farmer-labor alliance, which, according to the “ Man- 
chester Guardian,” will “mark the beginning of such a 
great political upheaval as America has not seen since the 
anti-slavery days when the Republican Party was born.” 
Conservative in their general programme, they are concen- 
trating on rural credits and are leading a campaign against 
the Federal Bank Reserve system, with Wall Street control 
and the financial exploitation of both farmer and city worker. 

We need rural credits just as much as, if not more than, 
in America. The most obvious fact in the present-day 
situation is the enormous productivity of the industrial and 
agricultural world. The technique of production has been 
sufficiently mastered to ensure to all human beings the 
satisfaction of their primary needs. 

But distribution fails, because the financial machinery 
is out of date and cannot cope with the productive machinery. 
We need a constant flow of credit. The consequent evil of 
inflation could be avoided by issuing a similar amount of 
credit to the purchaser through the agency of lower prices. 

Sooner or later, each country will have to follow the 
policy indicated by the American Radical Party, and break 
the present monopoly of the banks. Will not the Liberal 
Party take the initiative in England? Such a policy would 
not only cement and weld together the Liberal ranks, but 
would prove such an attraction to the general public that 
it would sweep the country in its favor at the next election, 
just as the Radical Party is gathering its victories in the 
West.—Yours, &c., 

Frances PRewert. 

[The suggestion was made not from our point of view so 
much as from our idea of what the Government would be 
likely to attempt.—Ep., THz Nation anp THE ATHENZUM.] 


MR. CHURCHILL’S DEFEAT. 

Smr,—The defeat of Mr. Churchill may be attributed to 
several causes, but let no Englishman imagine for a moment 
that it was due to a great reversion of political convictions. 
Dundee to-day is just as keenly Radical as ever it was, but 
the hatred of the Coalition was intense, and those who elected 
to stand by it suffered a severe handicap. Not only so, but 
Mr. Churchill’s campaign was marked by an unusual series 
of blunders. First Mrs. Churchill created an unfavorable 
impression by criticizing her husband’s opponents. Then 
the posters, as large as a house, “ Churchill indispensable to 
Dundee,” offended the vision at every corner and excited 
comment. Next the Birkenhead meeting, where Lord Bir- 
kenhead continued the mud-slinging so severely that it 
caused a general protest. All this was taking Dundee too 
cheap, for there is no town in the country which contains 
more genuine sports. Seeing things all cracking up, as it 
were, a prominent Liberal official made a perfect “‘ bloomer” 
by hurriedly making overtures to Mr. Scrymgeour to persuade 
his supporters to give their second vote to Mr. Churchill. 
This, of course, was promptly turned down and exposed 
by Mr. Scrymgeour, who made immense capital out of it. 
Then the greatest mistake of all was made by alienating the 
local Press. There are three daily papers in Dundee—a 
Liberal, Conservative, and Neutral—ali owned by one man. 
Whatever the cause, for months past this Press had been 





going back on the Government, being especially severe on 
Lloyd George and Churchill, who latterly, in its opinion, 
could do nothing right. For himself, Mr. Churchill could 
only remember that he had voted against the cattle embargo ; 
“Churchill smashed the embargo,” was his cry—but it is not 
smashed yet. Turning to circumstances over which he had 
no control, and which, in the opinion of most, meant the 
turning-point in the election in Scotland, was the Lords’ 
decision on the rents increase Act. What Scotsman, or 
woman, could resist the prospect of the return of a sum 
amounting to a whole year’s rent and taxes, or in lieu thereof 
a whole year’s occupancy rent and tax free? The present 
members promptly pledged themselves to see “ justice” done, 
and, of course, romped home. A similar condition prevailed 
in Glasgow and practically won the election for the Labor 
Party. All this does not mean that Labor has won on its 
own merits. Had we not, this same month, a parochial 
election, with twenty-three Laborists in the field for a 
possible thirty-two seats, and without exception everyone 
was defeated? Socialism has little chance in Scotland, for 
it is not in the order of things in a Scotsman’s methodical 
mind that he should delegate any part of his everyday duties 
to a Government official who may, perchance, have some 
difficulty with his aspirates—Yours, &c., 
An Oxp Rapicat. 


THE RELIEF OF GERMAN STUDENTS. 

Siz,—If Mr. Bonsey will read my second letter in your 
issue of October 28th, he will, I hope, appreciate my point 
of view. All of us are glad to know that the European 
Student Relief Agency (World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion) is again giving its full measure of help to Germany. 
We are particularly grateful to Mr. Bonsey. Owing to the 
withdrawal of the American Representative at a time when 
German needs seemed less urgent, Mr. Bonsey has now, I 
believe, the whole work on his hands, and his letter shows 
how fully he appreciates the deepening tragedy of German 
student-life. Mr. Bonsey will, I hope, understand that the 
efforts made by myself and other English people are of a 
somewhat different kind. We feel there is urgent need of 
a specially British message of goodwill. I know that this 
motive is understood on the other side. Dr. Schairer, for 
instance, wrote me lately that in distributing a part of my 
small fund—collected through the cordial co-operation of 
“Foreign Affairs”—he emphasized in each case the fact 
that the help came entirely from British sources. (A French 
fund worked similarly would do great good.) 

I still appeal to all those who can endérse such a mes- 
sage to send contributions to my little British fund. It is 
a work of reconciliation which in no way conflicts with what 
Mr. Bonsey and the World’s Federation are so finely doing. 
—Yours, &., Haroutp Picton. 

Elstead, Surrey. ee 

IRISH MORALS. 

Sir,—In answer to a query addressed in the House of 
Commons by Mr. McEntee whether the honor of women is 
not held infinitely higher by the people of Ireland than by 
the British, the Speaker answered: “I believe it is so.” 
Whereupon the “Morning Post” accuses the Speaker of 
“desperate partizanship” and “of uttering a gratuitous, 
unfounded, and wounding reflection upon the character of 
this nation.” But Mr. Whitley is not alone in his opinion, 
for a leading American historian, Mr. James Ford Rhodes, 
in his history of his country from 1877-1896 (Macmillan, 
1819) closes his chapter on the Molly Maguires’ outbreak in 
the ’seventies with these words :— 

“A peculiar feature stands out, differentiating the 
Molly Maguires from any criminal] organization (so far as 
I know) of any other peoples of the Indo-European family. 
We read of strong drink and carousing, of robbery and 
murder, but nowhere, during the orgies of whiskey, of 
dissolute women. We of wives and families, of marriage 
and the giving in marriage, of childbirth, but nowhere of 
the appearance of the harlot. The Irishman, steeped in 
crime, remained true to the sexual purity of his race. 

“The characteristic failings of the Celt, as the ancient 
Romans knew them, were intensified in their Irish 
descendants by the seven centuries of misgovernment of 
Ireland by England.” 

We may well ponder the last words, for the historian 
will not wholly acquit England of responsibility for what is 
now going on in Ireland.—Yours, &c., 

Frep. C. ConyBEARE. 
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The Week in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

By far the most important event of the week in the financial 
world is an answer given by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons on Monday. Colonel Wedgwood asked : 
“ Are we to understand that the Government holds itself 
open to revise the policy laid down in the Balfour Note in 
regard to Allied debts?” To which Mr. Bonar Law replied : 
“ Tt does mean we are perfectly free to reconsider the question 
in all its aspects.” These words resolve any fears that may 
have been felt that the new Government would feel itself 
bound by the policy of the Balfour Note—that disas- 
trous document which, at the beginning of last August, 
destroyed the growing hope of an inter-Allied agreement on 
Reparations, rendered the London Conference futile and 
abortive, and irritated American opinion. The great vice of 
that Note was that it made British action in regard to inter- 
Allied debts dependent upon American action. It is a great 
relief to know that Mr. Bonar Law feels himself “ perfectly 
free to reconsider” the problem—which means that the 
British Government is once more free to take an independent 
initiative towards a settlement with France over the Repara- 
tions problem. So long as Britain was dependent upon what 
America might do, her Government could make no offer of 
debt remission to France bold and generous enough to bring 
hopes of French accommodation to British views as to what 
a sane Reparation settlement means. It may be that the 
great opportunity for doing a big thing which arose and was 
thrown away last summer, is not still in existence. But even 
if the great opportunity has passed, a lesser one may easily 
present itself at Brussels, and the news that the new British 
Government will approach the question with complete free- 
dom of initiative and untrammelled by the mistakes of its 
predecessors is the most hopeful omen in connection with 
this vital problem which has occurred since the faux pas 
of the first week in August. But even if one is justified in 
supposing that the problem is at last to be approached with 
bold and generous initiative, it must not be imagined that 
a solution is very near at hand. Doubtless, the questions 
that will immediately engage the attention of the Allies are 
more limited, and will concern primarily the prolongation 
of the breathing-space at present accorded to Germany, 
which, of course, ends on December 31st. But if the path 
seems to be a little clearer to an ultimate settlement of the 
big question, the atmosphere will be more conducive to agree- 
ment on these secondary but more immediately pressing 
points. 


Tue Markets. 

In the early part of this week the exchanges have again 
been compelling attention. The mark and the franc began 
by crumbling away in a manner that aroused fears that 
another spectacular collapse was at hand. The other feature 
of the exchange market was the conspicuous strength of 
sterling as expressed in dollars. On Monday a quotation 
only about 7 per cent. below the pre-war parity was reached. 
This movement is in itself highly satisfactory ; but it should 
not be overlooked that it is, in part at any rate, due to bad 
trade. We have of late been importing raw materials from 
America on a lower scale than normally, because our factories 
which convert those raw materials into finished articles have 
not got normally well-filled order books. Were international 
trade to revive, our imports of raw materials would perforce 
increase, and this trade movement would be calculated to 
depress the value of the £1 sterling in New York. 

The Stock Markets, so far, have had a disappointing 
week, the volume of business being below expectation. The 
renewed fall in Continental currencies caused depression and 
also led to selling by Paris. A recovery in Brazilian Stocks 
has, however, been a noticeable feature. But the investing 
public has shown itself to be wide awake and by no means 
short of resources, for a number of new capital issues have 
been snapped up almost as soon as the subscription lists were 
opened. One remarkable new issue success was that of a 





rubber plantation company, which offered new shares at a 
premium. That this issue was rapidly taken up is a striking 
sign of the change that has taken place in the accepted views 
of the prospects of the rubber industry. The reviving rubber 
optimism is not based solely on hopes arising from the 
restriction of output now in force in the chief plantation 
areas in the British Empire. It can also point to statistics 
showing that rubber is going into consumption at an accele- 
rated speed. I invited'my readers some weeks ago to watch 
tobacco shares. They are still going ahead. 


Tue Stock ExcHANGE AND THE BANKS. 


There has, for years, been a difference of opinion 
between the Stock Exchange and the banks on the question 
of the commission claimed by the banks on the introduction 
of business to the Stock Exchange, and this difference is now 
once more being aired rather prominently. The old- 
established custom is for banks to receive half the commission 
on business introduced. Five years ago the Stock Exchange 
made an unsuccessful effort to induce bankers to reduce the 
amount claimed. Quite recently the Bankers’ Association 
announced its inability to change its attitude in the matter ; 
while at the same time a Stock Exchange by-election has 
resulted in the election to the Committee of a member 
pledged to attempt some fresh arrangement. Brokers claim 
that, when banks take 50 per cent. of commissions on business 
that they introduce, this simply means that they (the brokers) 
do all the work for nothing ; for they calculate that at least 
50 per cent. of their gross revenue goes in expenses. Viewed 
in that way, the Stock Exchange case looks a perfectly reason- 
able one. It would be interesting to see on what grounds the 
Bankers’ Association justified the half-share, apart from the 
ground of long-established custom. To outsiders it might 
appear that the Stock Exchange has the remedy in its own 
hands, and that it might simply refuse to continue to accept 
business from the banks on the old 50 per cent. terms. But 
the matter is really deeper than that. If the Stock Exchange 
came to loggerheads with the banks, there is nothing to 
prevent the latter from establishing a clearing-house for 
Government securities—and the realization of this obvious 
possibility gives food for serious thought in Throgmorton 
Street. At the moment there appears to be a deadlock, but 
from all points of view it is to be hoped that the question 
will be amicably settled. Why not have a round-table con- 
ference between representatives of the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee and the banks? With all cards on the table, they 
would surely reach a satisfactory compromise, 


Two CaTEeRInc Companies’ REsvutts. 


Two famous London catering companies have published 
their annual reports and accounts this week, namely, the 
Aerated Bread Company and Slaters. The former records 
a slight rise and the latter a decline. in net profits. The 
A.B.C. net profits for the year ended September 30th, 1922, 
were £148,875 against £145,995. The company increased its 
turnover largely during the year, and this the directors 
attribute to the policy of lowering their prices to the pubiic 
at the earliest practicable dates. Special allocations are 
required, including £10,400 for expenses of the new issue of 
preference shares, which will of course rank for full interest 
in the current year. Thus the ordinary dividend is reduced 
from 15 per cent. to 125 per cent. The report does not 
mention the much-discussed proposal for taking over 
Lockharts. Slaters seem to have felt rather more keenly 
the difficulties which have touched all catering firms in the 
experience of trading on a falling market. Slaters’ trading 
profits fell in the past year from nearly £61,000 to just over 
£47,000, and net profits, in spite of stern reduction of 
working costs, from £17,800 to £9,000. Last year, however, 
Slaters carried forward a generous balance, and they are 
content to draw a little on this in order to maintain the 
5 per cent. dividend. When all the difficulties of the year 
are considered, both companies may be reasonably satisfied 
with their results. 


L. J. R, 
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The orld of Hooks. 


Ir decorations were given to whoever produced those 
rare books which are as good as they look, then all those 
responsible for ‘‘ The Worst Journey in the World,” 
by Mr. Apsley Cherry-Garrard (Constable), would get 
medals. The two volumes of this work look refined 
enough for the collected edition of a wealthy poet so 
obscure that he had determined to spend a fortune 
on printer and bookbinder to get justice done to him- 
self. I was doubly fortunate in not being asked to pay 
for my copy of the work; there was an expectation, 
doomed to disappointment, that I would review it. But 
the book pleased me more than would honorary 
membership of an exclusive golf club; and I feel— 
having got the work for nothing—that a man of taste 
and conscience would willingly forga a week-end at 
Brighton, or as much even as a seat in the House, in order 
to buy Mr. Cherry-Garrard’s story. Unquestionably the 
story would do him much more good. It concerns 
terrifying drudgeries undertaken for the pure love of 
them in defiance of every canon of those classics of 
economics written round ‘‘ human nature as it is.’’ 

* * * 

Aut the same, I am not going to review it, because 
I cannot. Anyone who reads the story will understand 
why. Beginning the review would be an easy matter ; 
but where and when would it end? Once a reviewer 
got under way, provoked by the book he would want to 
go on till his comment was as long as a Polar journey, 
for ‘‘ The Worst Journey in the World ’”’ is an account 
of Scott’s last Antarctic expedition, of which Mr. Cherry- 
Garrard was a member. He was cast for the Polar party, 
and was excluded by mere chance ; and he was one of the 
search party which, ten months later, found the forlorn 
tent nearly buried in the snow. His is an entirely 
personal survey of those three years of adventure and 
scientific work in a region which, by contrast with the 
tropics, seems to me to make the jungle at its wildest and 
most miasmic a recreation ground. If Mr. Cherry- 
Garrard will leave me the malarial swamp, he may have 
the Beardmore Glacier. I will admit that when he began 
his journey with Wilson and Bowers through the 
Antarctic night to Cape Crozier to obtain eggs of the 
Emperor penguin, I envied him. That was so clearly 
going to be the most remarkable bird-nesting scramble 
on record. It was doubtful whether they would ever get 
to the Cape; but with fellows like Bowers and the 
doctor—who was also an artist, a biologist, and a 
comrade—what did that matter? Doubts are resolved 
in good company. Yet long before they got the eggs, 
I had ceased to apologize for not being with them. 
This book cures me of an old desire; I do not 
want to be a Polar explorer any more. These Antarctic 
victims appear to have had experiences for which such 
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_ words as terror and anguish are inadequate, and to have 
_ entered a Limbo, as did not a few soldiers, where the 


soul suffered, but was calm and dumb because its afflic- 


Does Cherry-Garrard complain? Well, did 
Don Quixote? On the contrary, he occasionally betrays 
more than a suspicion of contempt for the safety, 
warmth, and comfort of those who know how to look 
after number one, but who know little besides. 
To-day, when he sees us at our important after-the-war 
pursuits, I infer that he is so affected that he often 
retires, in desperation, with the ghosts of Wilson and 
Bowers to inhospitable Cape Crozier, there to comfort 
his mind with a past adversity. Lucky Cherry-Garrard! 
Perhaps there is no more to be got out of life, no greater 
success in it, than the right to share with such ghosts the 
memory of a selfless achievement. Both Wilson and 
Bowers, the author makes it clear, were remarkable 
characters; and in Wilson’s case there is a suggestion 
of a strain of mysticism which turned what is usually 
called courage and sagacity into an unconscious 
superiority to the worst this world can do; Wilson seemed 
to be, as the saying goes, beyond good and evil. 

# . * 


Crerry-Garrarp’s narrative is supported by long 
extracts from his diary, and from the diaries of other 
members of the expedition. The story of the Polar 
party, with evidence from the diaries of Scott and 
Wilson, forms a great part of the*second volume. The 
author is well-equipped for the examination of the 
evidence, and discusses shrewdly the probable causes of 
the tragedy—for doubtless more than one thing helped 
to pull down Scott and his four companions. It is 
suggested the party should not have exceeded four; and 
we learn it was originally equipped for that number. 
Poor Evans, much the biggest and strongest man of the 
group, was the first to die. No doubt he suffered more 
than the others from under-nourishment in conditions 
which were appalling. The temperatures encountered 
on the Polar plateau were horribly low. It is suggested 
also that the abserice of vitamines from the rations may 
have caused the surprising and rapid deterioration in 
the endurance of these unusually stout men. Yet 
perhaps their hearts were broken; that may have had 
something to do with it. The long Southern journey had 
been arduous; they were already showing signs of wear; 
they were eight hundred miles from the base; and, 
within a march of the Pole, they struck the tracks of 
Amundsen and his dog-sledges. 

% * + 

Tuat, at the end of an exhausting trial, when 
reward would have revitalized them, must have 
softened their mettle. And the worst of it is, those of us 
who have read both Amundsen’s story and Scott’s are 
not surprised that the Norwegian won. Instead of 
scheming with ponies, mules, motor vehicles, and 
other gear, Amundsen gave six months to perfecting a 
ski-boot. He reduced the enterprise to its simplest 
terms, calculated his weights and dogs so that his out- 
ward dog-power formed rations on the way home; and, 
in short, was ruthlessly unromantic and hard. He only 
wanted to get to the Pole. He was also a born explorer. 
His success was inevitable. We salute Amundsen; but 
the memory of Scott, Bowers, Oates, Wilson and Evans 
is ours ; they were not at the Pole first, but their record 
goes far to justify an old renown c. the English. 


H. M, T. 
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Reviews. 


MARK TWAIN'S DIVIDED SOUL. 


The Ordeal of Mark Twain. By VAN Wyck Brooks 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


Divixe discontent is the essence of this book. Mr. Brooks 
has previously written grave criticisms of his native America, 
but he has never accumulated so much resolute condemnation 
in a single volume. Mark Twain is the figure on whom he 
precipitates his feelings, but the real occasion of them is 
America of the gilded age. The “ordeal” of Mark Twain 
is a squalid tragedy, with America as the villain of the piece. 

Before Mark Twain died it was a commonplace for 
generous critics outside the influence of Boston to compare 
him to, or at least link his name with, masters like Cervantes 
or Swift or Voltaire. The point of Mr. Brooks’s essay is not 
that Mark Twain was a Cervantes or Swift or Voltaire, but 
that he might have been, and should have been, and dis- 
astrously failed. He was, admittedly, the hero of the 
Philistines, a symbol of gigantic American success. But this 
is dust and ashes to Mr. Brooks. He believes that in order 
to succeed Mark Twain became a traitor to his creative 
spirit. The “ordeal” he dramatizes is a tearing personal 
conflict between genius and compromise, and for this conflict 
he procures much evidence in Mark Twain’s life and work. 
The iron atheism of “ What is Man? ”—Mark Twain’s anony- 
mous “exposure” of humanity as a bad joke—is only one 
item in the case which Mr. Brooks builds up. The object 
of that case, however, is not so much to explode Mark Twain 
as a buoyant, healthy-minded, happy American democrat, as 
to convict America itself of compelling Mark Twain to sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 

So far as the “ ordeal” itself is concerned, there can be 
no possible doubt that the great American humorist was a 
mal-adjusted man. His legend is, of course, the legend of 
the age of boost. He flourished in the far-off days of larded 
peace and roaring prosperity, eagle-screaming patriotism 
and impregnable platitude. A countryman of P. T. Barnum, 
Twain had some of the glib circus man’s cheap character- 
istics, and much of his box-office cynicism. But even if the 
common American public relished the worst of Mark Twain’s 
jokes, and soon made him the patron saint of compulsory 
optimism and the glad hand, there was an artist in him which 
could not go unrecognized. United with his showman gifts 
he had a huge spontaneity, a fresh and spicy expression, 
a wealth, and indeed magic, of nature, which swept into 
American letters like a west wind and raised him in a very 
few years to a rare height of popular fame. His fame was 
grudged by the more long-faced critics, but one by one even 
the conservatives began to sanction the. enjoyment of such 
masterpieces as “ Huckleberry Finn.” Yet in the height 
of his fame, and increasingly as he grew older, Mark 
Twain was dissatisfied. He was a genius, yet in some 
sense an ignoramus. He was a born leader, yet a mob 
leader. He was a natural democrat, yet he spat at the 
mention of common man. Like the rest of his countrymen 
in that period, he was a wild plunger, an adventurer, a 
jerrybuilder; yet he knew better than he builded. And 
while he allowed himself to live outwardly on the same scale 
and in the same style as the other children of fortune, 
spending his $300,000 profits of “‘ Innocents Abroad ” and his 
immense later profits as if he owned a private gold-mine, 
he could not escape his stifled intuitions. To leave all and 
follow those intuitions, that was a cry of his nature. But 
his nature cried at the same time to be in the headlines, to 
have a private car, to chin with H. H. Rogers of the Standard 
Oil, and to play billiards till4 am. This duality kept him 
in ferment. He did everything that excitable Americans of 
both sexes are supposed to do. He behaved like a caged 
squirrel—bought pictures he never looked at, had no time 
to read, raced through picture galleries at top speed, trotted 
the globe, smoked incessantly, talked extravagantly, swore 
a blue streak, burned up money, lived a crowded yet empty 
life, noisily asserting himself while meekly obeying his 
invalid wife like a Mr. Pipp. 

To his interpretation of this man of great gusto and 
disobeyed sensibility, lavish nature and shabby evasions, 
Mr. Brooks brings a very different spirit. He is himself a 








critic of scrupulous, finely analytic, essentially religious 
disposition, who employs with eagerness and much confidence 
the supposed Freudian method. The compromise that Mark 
Twain embraced, the compromise that has at last broken 
down, between the American business man and the American 
intellectual, fills Mr. Brooks with unmitigated horror. He 
illustrates and expresses in its extreme form the present 
revulsion from the American business tradition. And he 
has seized upon the figure of Mark Twain less because he 
is naturally in sympathy with him than because he can 
use him for his horrible example. His object is to hit at 
American business through Mark Twain, one of the idols 
of the booster. And to do this most effectively he paints 
in spiritual murk the America which thwarted this man of 
genius :— 

‘* Essentially,’’ says Mr. Brooks, ‘‘ America was not 
happy j it was a dark jumble of decayed faiths, of uncon- 
fessed class distinctions, of repressed desires, of inarticulate 

misery—read ‘The Story of a Country Town’ and ‘ A Son 

of the Middle Border’ and ‘ Ethan Frome’; it was a nation 
like other nations, and one that had no folk-music, no folk-art, 
no folk-poetry, or next to none, to express it, to console it; 
but to have said so would have been to ‘ hurt business’! It 
was a horde-life, a herd-life, an oy without sun or stars, 
the twilight of a human spirit that had nothing upon which to 
feed but the living waters of Camden and the dried manna of 

Concord : for the jolly family party was open to ny | few, 

and those, moreover, who, except for their intense family 

affections and a certain hectic joy of action that left them 
old and worn at fifty-five, had forgone the best things that 
life has to offer.”’ 

In this picture you get Mr. Brooks’s note: everything 
was for the worst, in the worst of all possible worlds. And 
into his picture he introduces the unsuspecting Mark Twain. 
He insists that the real man was a sensitive plant. To point 
his moral he has it that Mark Twain was above everything 
the seat of struggling wishes: “the wish to be an artist, 
and the wish to win his mother’s approval, to stand in with 
pioneer society.” In his work as a pilot on the Mississippi 
River these wishes were, for a time, happily reconciled. 
The poet in him and the workman in him were both employed. 
But soon his career as a pilot was shattered by the Civil 
War, and he had to go forth into Philistia. “As we can see 
now, a vast unconscious conspiracy actuated all America 
against the creative spirit. In an age when every sensitive 
mind in England was in full revolt against the blind, 
mechanical, devastating forces of a ‘ progress’ that promised 
nothing but the ultimate collapse of a civilization: when 
all Europe was alive with prophets...” only America, 
apparently, was vile. And into that vileness Mark Twain 
waded deep, in betrayal of his mission as a prophet and 
poet :— 

‘* His unconscious desire was to be an artist, but this 
implied an assertion of individuality that was a sin in the 
eyes of his mother and a shame in the eyes of society. On 
the other hand, society and his mother wanted him to be a 
business man, and for this he could not summon up the’ 
necessary powers in himself. The eternal dilemma of every 
American writer! It was the dilemma which, as we shall see 
in the end, Mark Twain solved by becoming a humorist.” 
The same cannot be said for Mr. Brooks. There are 

innumerable occasions in the course of his book when a 
glint of humor would have saved him from preposterousness. 
He is so anxious to prove “the fearfui retribution his own 
soul is going to exact from” Mark Twain that he works the 
Freudian method to death. He detects significant “ self- 
magnification ” in Mark Twain’s boisterous telegram to W. T. 
Stead : “ The Tsar is ready to disarm. I am ready to disarm. 
Collect the others ; it should not be much of a task now.” He 
sees the “ unconscious” poking through “ Joan of Arc”: “In 
his animus against the judges of Joan one perceives, however, 
a savage and despairing defence of the misprized poet, the 
betrayed hero, in himself.” And this is the way in which 
he discovers a dark meaning in Mark Twain’s becoming a 
newspaper humorist :— 

“Now he has to battle with himself, and the step he 
finally takee has, to my sense, the strangest air of a 
capitulation. He walked all the way from Aurora to Virginia 
City, a hundred and thirty miles, and drifted into the 
‘ Enterprise ’ office worn and travel-stained, we are told, on 
a hot, dusty August day. ‘ My starboard leg seems to be 
unshipped,’ he announced at the door. ‘I’d like about one 
hundred yards of line; I think I’m falling to pieces.’ Then 
he added : ‘ My name is Clemens, and I’ve come to write for 


the paper.’ t was, says Mr. Paine, ‘the master of the 
world’s widest estate come to claim his kingdom.’ Am I 
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mistaken, however, in feeling that there is something painful 

in that scene, something sh4meficed, something that suggests 

not an acclamation but a surrender? ”’ 
Mr. Paine is, of course, a goose, but no more a goose than 
Mr. Brooks in this straining of his theory. 

The mere fact that Mr. Brooks attributes all ot Mark 
Twain’s duality to a business conspiracy against genius, sees 
nothing of the difficulties which encompassed Flaubert in 
France, sees nothing of the Philistine world which enveloped 
Swinburne, thwarted Meredith, and crowned Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, is in itself more interesting than any light he throws 
on Mark Twain. For it indicates the spiritual zeal in which 
this volume was written. Where the book fails, as it must 
be held to fail, it does so because of tight nerves and moral 
overstrain. The fact remains that it is one of the really 
interesting essays that illuminate the contemporary American 
mind ; and, if the book were not so ludicrously uncritical of 
the Freudian method so-called, one might rejoice that the 
uncritical age has come to an end in America. 


Francis Hackett. 





THE CRISIS IN DOSTOEVSKY. 


Stavrogin’s Confession; and The Life of a Great Sinner. 
By Fyopor DosTorEvsky. Translated byS.S KOreLIANSKY 
and VIRGINIA WooLr. (Hogarth Press. 6s.) 


We know from his letters that during the last dozen years 
of his life, roughly from the completion of “ The Idiot” to 
the beginning of “ The Brothers Karamazov,’’ Dostoevsky’s 
mind was occupied by the thought of a great, comprehensive 
novel to be called “The Life of a Great Sinner.’”? But the 
evidence of the letters was not clear upon one cardinal point : 
Was the projected novel never realized, or was it to a large 
extent embodied (in a changed form) in “ The Possessed,’’ 
“The Raw Youth,’ and “ The Brothers Karamazov ’’? 

This question, we ireely admit, has the appearance of 
one which concerns the specialist alone. Even those who 
are interested in Dostoevsky may feel that it is too—shall we 
say technical?—for them. But in fact it is one of vital 
importance for any view of the development of Dostoevsky’s 
mind. If we wish to form a clear opinion of what Dostoevsky 
meant by his books, and in particular of the purpose of the 
greatest of them all, “ The Brothers Karamazov,’’ we have 
to find an answer to this question. 

This excellent translation of the plan for “ The Life of 
a Great Sinner’’ and of the “unpublished chapter ”’ of 
“The Possessed ’’ supplies us with the necessary material 
for an answer. But the material needs to be interpreted. 
In order, indeed, to appreciate its significance-at all we must 
have at least a working conception of the issues with 
which Dostoevsky was concerned during his final period of 
creation. Without such a background the isolated 
“chapter’’ of “The Possessed’’ might appear merely 
repulsive, and the fragmentary notes for “The Great 
Sinner ’”’ an unintelligible chaos. 

As his life and his work went on, Dostoevsky became 
more and more tormented by the conflict between his intel- 
lectual and his intuitional nature, a conflict which inevitably 
raged about the question of the existence of God. To the 
eye of his mind it was impossible that God should be: the 
evil and the suffering of the world were so manifest and 
undeniable. To the eye of his soul, however, it had 
undoubtedly been given at moments to see a harmony in 
all created things. Which was the truth? Vision fades, 
perception remains ; the eye of the soul is clouded for months 
and years, the eye of the mind is ever wakeful. Harmony 
becomes a dimly remembered surmise, discord an ever- 
present reality. 

All Dostoevsky’s heroes—the central figures of his books 
—save two are champions of the intellect. They accept the 
undeniable evidence of discord, and act accordingly. They 
belong to the type which is most clearly and carefully pre- 
sented in the figure of Ivan Karamazov. There is no god 
(he says), therefore all things are lawful; and man, in order 
to fulfil his own humanity, must trample all commands and 
ordinances under his feet. Wherever he hears a “ Thou shalt 
not,’’ there he proclaims and acts “TI shall.’’ Thus he 
passes, in the famous phrase of Nietzsche, “ beyond good 





and evil,’’ and thus he may become “ the man-God ” familiar 
to all readers of “ The Possessed.’’ The two great exceptions 
to this type are Prince Myshkin in “The Idiot’’ and 
Alyosha Karamazov. Myshkin, who has an epileptic’s vision 
of a timeless harmony (which he knows to be due to his 
disease), chooses the way of suffering instead of the way of 
assertion. His life ends in utter, catastrophic failure. 
Alyosha Karamazov, who is the latest of Dostoevsky’s heroes 
and sees the timeless harmony with waking eyes, belongs to 
another order of men. 

The Great Sinner and Nikolay Stavrogin, the hero of 
“The Possessed,’ both are antinomians, men-Gods. They 
are both engaged in an extreme assertion of the human will 
against the unknown. The Great Sinner begins his self- 
discipline as a boy :— 

“At the exam.” (says a significant note) ‘‘ he distin- 

ished hin.self unexpectedly—he wanted to appear an 
imbecile. He despises himself greatly because he could 
not restrain himself and distinguished himself.” 
But Dostoevsky’s shorthand is, in general, too compressed 
to be unravelled except by those who have closely studied 
the working of his mind. Consider, for instance, this almost 
hieroglyphic sentence :— 

** Although pees | concentrates him terribly on a 
certain firm point and solves all questions, at times the 
point wavers (poetry ana many other things) and he can- 
not find a way out. This state of wavering forms the 
novel.” 

The Great Sinner, we can see pretty clearly, chooses 
money for the sake of power, as a means to his human 
divinity. But what does that baffling parenthesis, “ (poetry 
and many other things),” really mean? We cannot be 
certain, of course, but we are fairly convinced that it implies 
that the Great Sinner’s whole intellectual purpose, the 
foundations of the being he had constructed, were shaken by 
an intuitive experience of harmony which he reached 
through “ poetry and many other things.’”’ The basis on 
which his self-assertion is built up suddenly crumbles. 

But in the general outline the characteristic traits of 
the Great Sinner coincide remarkably with those of Nikolay 
Stavrogin. The great difference is that whereas we are told 
nothing of Stavrogin’s childhood, the majority of 
Dostoevsky’s notes are concerned with the boyhood and 
adolescence of the Great Sinner. Roughly speaking, we may 
say that the conception of the Great Sinner was realized in 
its details by Dostoevsky in Veroilov in “ The Raw Youth,”’ 
and in its essentials in Stavrogin in “The Possessed.”’ 
Stavrogin also “ puts himself to the test, and loves to plunge 
into the abyss’”’; Stavrogin also makes a lame girl his 
chosen companion, to whom he tells his secrets and whom he 
terrorizes ; Stavrogin also “ out of pride and infinite haughti- 
ness towards people becomes meek and charitable to all 
because he is already higher than all ’’; and Stavrogin also, 
if we are to trust the “ unpublished chapter ’’ now trans- 
lated, “‘ dies confessing a crime’’—or, if he does not die 
immediately, certainly makes confession. 

Here is the crucial point. For in “ The Possessed ”’ as 
we have it Stavrogin does not confess. It is essential to the 
spiritual crisis of the story that he should not confess. The 
real point of his last amazing letter to Darya, that 
astounding triumph of psychological creation, which might 
be carelessly called a confession, is that it contains no con- 
fession at all. Stavrogin refuses to deceive himself with a 
gesture, and he hangs himself without one, on a soapy cord, 
behind a door. Yet, though it is certain that Stavrogin does 
not confess, and that he must not confess, in “The 
Possessed,’”’ it is equally certain that the newly translated 
chapter is Dostoevsky’s work and that it belongs to “ The 
Possessed ’’ at some stage in its creation. More than this, it 
does not belong to the earliest phase of the novel, for we 
know from the letters that in the earliest phase Stavrogin 
was not the central figure. He certainly was the central 
figure in the novel of which the new chapter formed part. 

It is a fascinating problem in the psychology of literary 
creation, complicated to the utmost by Strakhov’s categorical 
statement that Katkov, the editor of the magazine in which 
“The Possessed ’’ appeared, refused to publish the chapter. 
If that was the fact, then Katkov’s refusal was a miraculous 
interposition, for, whatever may have been in Dostoevsky’s 
mind at the moment, his deepest purpose in the novel did 
not admit of Stavrogin’s regeneration by confession. It is 
more than possible that Dostoevsky did not consciously 
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realize this-when he began to write the final version of 
“The Possessed.’’ He may perfectly well have discovered 
that Stavrogin could not confess only in following out the 
creation. There is plenty of evidence, both obvious and 
internal, that Dostoevsky’s heroes, as it were, created them- 
selves, and, once conceived, insisted upon their own destinies. 
We are driven to suppose, therefore, that Dostoevsky desired 
to save Stavrogin, just as he desired to save the Great 
Sinner; but they refused salvation. Their author, loyal to 
himself and therefore loyal to them, admitted their grim 
destiny. Stavrogin goes into nothingness, or into damna- 
tion, with open eyes. Only a miracle can change him, and 
Dostoevsky is too honest to invoke a miracle. 

“ Stavrogin’s Confession ’’ has in it the beauty of pity 
and terror; but the true significance of these two fragments 
lies in the proof they give that Dostoevsky’s novels were a 
kind of battle-ground in which he fought for a belief. They 
show us the exact point at which he rejected the possibility 
of redemption for the intellectual man—in fact, for a whole 
epoch of the human consciousness. Stavrogin’s suicide 
symbolizes the inevitable nihilism of the era of intellect. 
There was, he saw, no way out. “ A man can hardly live in 
rebellion,’ as Ivan Karamazov said. But in order not to 
rebel, man must be born again. The passage in which 
Dostoevsky imagined the rebirth of man is known by heart 
by all who read him. 

J. Mippteton Morry. 





THE DIVISION OF THE SPOILS. 


The Partition and Colonization of Africa. By Sir CHARLES 
Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d.) 


Sm Cuartes Lucas, the author of the book under review, 


of the “History of Canada” in the throes of the great 
wars with France, 1763-1812, of the “ Historical Geography 
of the British Colonies” (four volumes, 1895-7), and 
several other books of importance, dealing with British 
or Colonial history or with Rome in its great days, is a 
writer of undoubted distinction, and in general of con- 
spicuous fairness. He rose from being a clerk at the 
Colonial Office in 1877 to the position of Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State in 1897, and became the head of the 
division of the office dealing with the Dominions in 1907. He 
retired from the public service in 1911. His book just issued 
on “The Partition and Colonization of Africa” gives us, 
revised and corrected, the substance of lectures delivered in 
the first quarter of 1921 to a study-circle of teachers from 
the staff of the London County Council. The author 
announces his indebtedness to Mr. W. S. Tomkinson for 
“ample revision and correction.’’ 

Writing as a critic, I should accuse him, or Mr. 
Tomkinson, or the Clarendon Press on his behalf, of certain 
ancient inaccuracies of spelling—Moero and Bangweolo, 
Bantus, Herreros, Zambesi, Mohammedan, &c.—but the 
ordinary reader will not notice these mistakes, or will perhaps 
prefer them, as to spell these names correctly might seem 
un-English. 

The latter portion of the book dealing with Africa during 
and after the Great War seems to me very fairly written, 
not in any way betraying the influence of the Colonial Office 
in biassing the author’s summing up and guiding his 
judgment. The book might be accused of certain gaps in its 
information. Clapperton may have been the most effective 
person in the Lake Chad expedition of 1823 and the only 
member of it who reached the Niger River. But Dr. Walter 
Oudney and Major Dixon Denham should also have been 
mentioned. The “brothers Lander’’ had not been with 
Commander Clapperton on his second journey ; only Richard 
Lander was there as servant to Clapperton. When he was 
commissioned, after Clapperton’s death, to return to trace 
the course of the Niger from Busa to the sea—in reality a 
very great, very difficult feat in those days—he took with 
him his brother John, who had not previously been in 
Africa. 

Sir Charles, perhaps, rather exaggerates the importance 
of Livingstone’s explorations in relation to the making 
known of all the African interior. Livingstone was the 
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main agent—let us suppose—in the discovery of Lake 
Ngami and the Zuga River, of the Central Zambezi and 
afterwards of the whole Zambezi, the Shiré River, and Lake 
Nyasa. But associated with him, and sometimes backing 
him up with funds, were men like W. C. Oswell, John Kirk, 
Charles Livingstone, Thomas Baines, and R. Thornton. His 
absolutely unaided discoveries were limited to the Upper 
Zambezi, the Upper Kasai and Lulua, the Upper Kwango, 
Lakes Bangweulu and Mweru, the south end of Tanganyika, 
and a glimpse of the Upper Congo at Nyangwe. Sir Bartle 
Trere, again, may have been a _ perfect example of 
Evangelical Christian belief, but he was conceivably not an 
infallibly wise Governor-General of Cape Colony, since he 
was more or less responsible for the Zulu War of 1879; 
though the sudden annexation of the Transvaal had taken 
place before his arrival. Curiously enough, it was as an 
Anglo-Indian administrator—especially in Mutiny times— 
that Bartle Frere showed real greatness. 

Again, in his estimate of General Gordon, Sir Charles 
follows in the rut of the general Press opinion without 
making critical inquiry. I heard a great deal about Gordon 
in Egypt in the early ’eighties, and still more from one of 
Gordon’s chief lieutenants, the American C. Chaillé-Long, 
and I found that the same things were known to Lord 
Cromer and a variety of other people. But after his heroic 
life and death at Khartum no-one would believe there could 
be any aspects of his character which were not saintlike, so 
there it is: he is handed down to history as an impeccable 
person. Whereas he made many grave mistakes, deceived 
himself and deceived others, and in reality—though it be 
high treason to say so—learnt and knew very little besides 
the geographical features of the Nile Valley between 
Egypt and the vicinity of Uganda. But this is one of the 
points on which the British people refuses to be set right. 

On page 165 Sir Charles words his reference to the 
Baptist Mission in the Cameroons in a way that might 
suggest we had replaced the German authorities on the 
Cameroons River, where the main work of the Baptists was 
done. This was not so. To the surprise of those who knew 
the country, the Germans were succeeded by the French in 
the allotment of lands. The British in the west only 
regained the portion of Cameroons mountain annexed by 
us in 1884, 

As regards the situation of the vaguely rumored city of 
Ophir, it was almost certainly on the south coast of Arabia, 
and not the East Coast of Africa. 

Having now said all that occurs to me in the way of 
criticism, I should like to add that the book is exceedingly 
interesting and fair-minded. It deserved a better map than 
the publishers have given it at the end: namely, a map 
showing Africa as it is, divided wp to date; not an Africa 
with the obsolete division prior to the Great War. 


H. H. Jounston. 





DESIGN AND MODERN LIFE. 


Design in Modern Industry. The Year-Book of the Design 
and Industries Association. (Benn. 15s.) 


Tue search for a definition of Beauty which shall satisfy his 
individual soul is the task of every man; whether it be a 
conscious search, as with the artist who would embody it in 
paint and music, words or marble; or unconscious, as with 
the everyday seeker after simple daily harmony and happi- 
ness. Elusive, changing, seen by no two pairs of eyes alike, 
she can only be expressed by the material mind in terms of 
the material senses. Her soul escapes us; only her various 
attributes are tangible. Between our idea of beauty and 
the beauty of the African or the Maori or the Eskimo, how 
few of these attributes are there in common! Examining 
and eliminating dogma after dogma, we are driven back to 
one universal principle; not in any way a definition of 
beauty, but at least something without which beauty cannot 
exist. This is Fitness. It is to beauty as the structure of 
language is to a poem: a condition of its being. Without 
fitness there is no beauty, and it is the fountain-head of 
interest and variety in life and living things. 

“ Design,” as a work of man’s brain, is only an echo 
of the processes of Nature, her infinite and subtle adapta- 
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COMMERCE AND ARTISTRY. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


HE psychologist, anxious to discover the secret of commercial 
success allied to artistry, is here presented with a simple 
solution. 


The artistry of the House of Pope & Bradley is evidenced by the 
production of the best clothes in the world. A prohibitive price 
might easily be charged and obtained from the plutocratic few 
But, by supplying these clothes on a margin of profit so modest that 
the price is within the reach of a very considerable section of the 
community, a great following has been established. That is why 
the House of Pope & Bradley to-day possesses the largest and most 
influential connection in the West End of London. 






Conversely, it is amusing to glance at the methods of the lower | 
orders of clothes producers. With specious baits they dangle the 
lure of cheapness as the sole attraction. Cheap clothes represent | 
the falsest of all economies. Their life is not only short, it is | 
exceedingly unpleasant and obviously ungay. The astonishing fact, 
however, is that these shoddy productions, cheap as they may | 
appear, are sold at a far higher percentage of profit than that 
obtained by the exclusive West-End tailor. There are thousands of 
second-grade tailors vending second-grade wares all over London and 
the provinces. Despite the high rate of profit they make on their 
rubbish these tailors do not make fortunes; their poor deluded 
customers never return to them; but wander from shop to shop, 
searching for the comic ideal of the creaseless and lifeless dummy 
of their stereotyped fashion plates, or the headless sawdust figure, 
in the attitude of impotence, under the relentless artificial light of 
aggressive plate-glass 























| 
| 
It is utterly impossible to produce really good clothes under the | 
prices charged by this House. The net profit is under ten per cent. 
That is a commerciai argument, but the artistry is a gift. Lounge 
Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits from £16 16s. 
Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. 
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tions of all her creatures to the demands made upon them. 
The horse and the cow and the cat are all works of design ; 
all beautiful by reason of their perfect fitness for their 
work. The cow and the horse, for example, seem to lead 
much the same sort of life; their main structure is much 
the same ; but in detail every variation shows its origin and 
its use. Analyze their differences of shape and action, and 
one finds how each of them is modified and moulded to its 
particular purpose. The magnificent and majestic cow 
owes her deep gaze and her measured step to her native 
woodland glades and copses, to the hanging boughs under 
which she must peer for her enemies; and her fine, rounded 
flanks, which contrast so nobly with the clean, clear-cut 
lines of bone and sinew, she owes to the bulky food which 
she must carry about with her in her four stomachs. She 
has no need for the swelling muscles of the horse. She is 
armed and in a posture of defence even when feeding. 
The horse is a thing of open prairies, of waving grass 
and bushy plains, where every tuft may hide an enemy. 
Unlike the cow’s, his head is carried on a long, flexible 
neck, which he can raise to scan his horizon. His safety 
depends on his swiftness, and his muscles hide his bones as 
the cow’s never do. She asks no more of her limbs than 
that they shall carry her slowly about; the horse must have 
speed and endurance. Each beast is beautiful. Each is a 
model of fitness. These animal adaptations are of unending 
interest. The mere analysis of the differences of balance 
and thrust in the movements of, say, a greyhound and a 
terrier, can keep one wondering for a month. 

As in natural design, so in the more limited field of 
human design, fitness is the first quality of beauty. Plain, 
simple fitness for its purpose will, in nine cases out of ten, 
with no deliberate attempt at esthetic effect, produce a 
pleasant object. The tenth case is, one must admit, corru- 
gated iron, though even here there must be a certain element 
of prejudice. It is not despised by the newest schools of 
painting, and one has heard of tin-roofed Simla, seen from 
Tara Devi, like a city of silver under the sun. But except 
in machinery, which he leaves alone, and which consequently 
is almost always beautiful, man is seldom content with mere 
fitness. He wants the poem, having learned the language, 
and here fitness cannot help him. It can no longer create ; 
it can only guide and restrain. Good and bad art and 
design are the measure of its success or failure in this 
guidance. 

And here we come at last to the subject of this review. 
The Design and Industries Association was founded to 
educate the public taste in everyday things; in the choice 
of furniture and textiles and utensils and all the surround- 
ings of daily life. Plenty of beautiful things are being 
produced ; more still would be produced if the public could 
be taught to ask for them. Apathy—taking what is offered 
rather than making a fuss—is responsible for a good deal 
of uninspired buying, for a surprisingly large number 
of ordinary people will deliberately buy a good thing rather 
than a bad one if both are submitted to them. There does 
exist a real, solid body of bad taste, which must somehow 
be convinced and reformed before the output of ill-designed 
and unfit objects can be substantially lessened. To such 
people the mere fact that a thing is unpractical and a 
nuisance does not put it out of court. It almost seems to 
add to its desirability, particularly when its badness has 
added to its expense. These people seem to glory in the 
difficulty of keeping cut glass clean and dusting velvet 
chairs and polishing brass stair-rods. But the normal 
person buys bad things largely because he has no standard 
by which to condemn them, no simple test that he can apply 
universally. 

Such a test the DIA. sets out to give him. 
It asks for two qualities in design: first fitness, next 
pleasantness in use. To quote from its leaflet: ‘“‘ Fitness is 
a matter that can be demonstrated ; ‘ pleasantness’ touches 
on questions of taste, as to which we claim no sort of right 
to dictate. But, if the first of these tests—fitness in use— 
were generally accepted, both by the public and by the 
manufacturers, there would be swept out of existence whole 
battalions of futile, ugly, needlessly complicated (and to 
that extent necessarily expensive) things, to the eternal 
advantage of us all.” The Association recognizes “ the 
fundamental importance of design in made things, whether 





hand-made or machine-made.”’ It is out to apply the test 
of fitness to all the objects of common use: to smooth the 
pictorial rosebuds off the walls and tear the realistic tiger 
from the hearthrug; to guide us to milkjugs that we can 
really wash, and printing that we can easily read ; to chairs 
that we can safely sit on, and textiles that know their place. 
In pursuance of this aim it would foster the teaching of 
handicrafts in all our schools, believing rightly that a know- 
ledge, however slight and however elementary, of actual 
processes, of the simple, fundamental relation between raw 
material and finished product, is an invaluable help in dis- 
tinguishing between the fit and the unfit in design. No one 
would desire to turn our young into ‘“‘ handicraftsmen ’’— 
the day of handicraft as a commercial proposition is long 
past—but the D.I.A. seems to have hit on the true and 
living relationship between the handicraft and the machine. 
It was just this acquaintance with the manner in which 
things were made which, in the smaller days of our fore- 
fathers, kept up the astonishingly high level of general 
taste, from which we have so sadly fallen away. 

We have lost this standard: we are out of touch with 
real things. Our best and most spontaneous work in design 
is in such things as Tube railway carriages, motor bodies, 
machinery, and aeroplanes ; things of embodied fitness, with 
no added elegances or disguise. Here we are back on the 
plane of Nature’s design ; we are.faced with her problems of 
dealing with the elements and the natural forces. The lines 
of these things are dictated by air-currents, by friction and 
vibration, and the laws of gravity. We are trying to repro- 
duce the pattern of the bird, the design of the fish, and the 
spacing of the wind-waves on the grass. In the domestic 
arts most questions have been answered; we can do little 
more than vary the phrasing. But in this new field a new 
and fine type of design is springing up, still eager and alive, 
still seeking fitness and finding beauty. 





PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


Poems About Birds. Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
a Preface by J.C. SQuIRE. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE are two ways of regarding Mr. Massingham’s 
anthology. In the title, one class of readers will naturally 
emphasize the word “ Poems ’’: the other class will underline 
“ Birds.” Some will be looking for the Keatsian nightingale, 
and others for Gilbert White’s :— 
“Does he call him Bird, 
Or but a Wandering Voice? ” 

Such is the broad distinction of tastes which ‘ Poems 
About Birds ” will meet. 

And of the many poets whose verse relating in direct 
or indirect fashion to the theme is now brought together, we 
think itnot unjust to say that those who give us the Wandering 
Voice are in the majority. Their achievement has depended, 
of course, upon the degree of poetry that was in them. There 
was not an excess of this especial light in Richard Jago, 
for instance; but what there was gleams with gentle Arca- 
dian charm from the wings of his elegiac blackbirds :— 

“Together through the fields they strayed, 
And to the murm’ring riv’let’s side, 
Renewed their vows, and hopped and played 
With artless joy. and decent pride.” 
Jago was, by the infallibility of nature, Vicar of Snitter- 
field, near Stratford-on-Avon; and, as one would have 
expected, a friend of Shenstone. Shenstone also wrote verses 
on birds, which Mr. Massingham not unnaturally omits: 
but since, for a moment, we are in Arcadia, we might glance 
at them. “The Skylark” has its place in his microcosm :— 
‘**Go, tuneful bird! that gladd’st the skies, 
To Daphne’s window speed thy way, 
And there on quivering pinions rise, 
And there thy vocal art display.’ 
“The Halcyon” arouses him, under the alias of Damon, 
to an ornithological question :— 
‘*Why o’er the verdant banks of ooze 
Does yonder halcyon speed so fast? ’”’ 
But the answer is not disinterested. The halcyon speeds to 
love and play. O that Damon might “ fly as quick to Delia’s 
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IN LOTUS LAND: JAPAN. 
By Herbert G. Ponting. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
and 80 in Black and White. 
“We know of no more beautiful volume on Japan than 
this, certainly none in which<such splendid use has 
been made of the camera. ... Mr. Ponting has given 
us a work over which we feel disposed to linger with 
delight; he has, we feel, succeeded as nearly, perhaps, 
as a writer can in imparting something of the almost 
incommunicable charm of what he describes as ‘a 
paradise on earth.’”—Daily Telegraph. 1$s.net. 
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. . « In these thousand pages there is store for the 
leisure hours of a lifetime.”—Morning Post. 
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arms.” Now-~one sees clearly enough that Shenstone would 
have read Mr. Massingham’s anthology for the Poems and 
not the Birds. And, apart from a slight chagrin at the 
absence of Shenstone, he would have soon been rewarded. 
For not long after Jago comes Blake :— 


‘‘Thou the golden fruit dost bear, 
I am clad in flowers fair ; 
Thy sweet boughs perfume the air, 
And the turtle buildeth there. 


There she sits and feeds her young, 

Sweet I hear her mournful song ; 

And thy lovely leaves among, 

There is love, I hear her tongue.” 

And Keats follows, between waking and sleeping when 
the nightingale sang ; and Shelley’s “ Skylark” flies beyond 
all the skylarks that ever were; and Coleridge’s doomful 
dead albatross hangs about the neck of no common mariner, 
while in a “sunny shaft” his other addition to phantasmal 
ornithology flashes “ his eyes of fire, his beak of gold.” Pro- 
ceeding through this new paradise of birds, one is rather 
distressed by the melancholy appearance of Poe's Raven, 
and dissatisfied with his mode of life. More of a ghost is 
Beddoes’s Carrion Crow, who is waterlogged out of sheer 
delight in rough weather, and sups on kings’ marrow. 
Against the elemental gloom of these two terrorists, we have 
the rainbows of Darley’s Phoenix :— 
‘Laid like the young fawn mossily 

In sun-green vales of Araby, 

I woke hard by the Phoenix tree, 

That with shadeless boughs flamed over me, 

And upward call’d for a dumb cry 

Beheld the immortal Bird on high 

Glassing the great sun in her eye... . 


” 


Such are the glories of the poetry that gives us rather 
the idea of birds than the drama of birds. When one looks 
for the poets who knew hawks from handsaws, one becomes 
a new Diogenes seeking an honest man. “ Anonymous,” that 


great poet who gave us the cuckoo rhyme and “ Sweet Suffolk” 


Owl,” rewards us. Marvell has the perfect green wood- 
pecker, sharp and keen as the life. If there is a dignity in 
labor, Marvell’s woodpecker is rich in it—so great is his 
faith— : 

‘* Measuring the timber with his foot,” 


so ancient his forestry. Our comfortable Jemmy Thomson 
has seen the big seas darkened again under the tumultuous 
migrations, “ living clouds on clouds.” Then (and here the 
poetical quality is sparingly used) there is Hurdis, Professor 
of Poetry, recording with homely color what he observed off 
duty. Well and kindly did Hurdis observe, and, after all, 
this is a mild poetry :— 
** More than mere chirpers now, 
They watch the a as it flies, 
Eye-serve the goose for his superfluous down, 


Or dressing fowl, or self-adorning drake, 
And bear triumphant the loose spoil away.” 


While Hurdis sang of Sussex fowl, another parson named 
Grahame was noticing and recording with like simple truth 
and amiable expression “ ‘The Birds of Scotland.” 

But what these poets knew of birds was iittle beside 
the intimacy of John Clare, whom Mr. Massingham has 
justly honored with a dozen extracts. Clare once said that 
he should leave a widow after him—Nature; and his love 
for the life of nature expressed itself in so many songs that 
really he himself should have been a bird. He put together, 
we believe, an unpublished outline of a “ History of British 
Birds,” but we should not need it if the whole of his poems 
on the subject could be printed together. In him at last 
accurate and deeply won knowledge was combined with a 
sweet imagination, and one finds not merely the portrait and 
habit of whatever bird has urged his joy, but also the sense 
of the “joyous, and fresh, and clear,” inspiring all. His 
nightingale (not requisitioned among the other birds in the 
present aviology)— 


“Lost in a wilderness of listening leaves,” 
is the known species, but more than a chosen detail :— 


“For melody seems hid in every flower 
That blossoms near thy home. These harebells all 
Seem bowing with the beautiful in song; 

And gaping cuckoo-flower, with spotted leaves, 
Seems blushing of the singing it - 











That is the perception of universal blending which flowered 
again in Gerard Manley Hopkins’s great line :— 

‘‘The whole landscape flushes on a sudden at a sound.” 

Mr. Massingham brings together, with copious down- 
right notes that mark him as far removed from the general 
run of editors, the best poems and passages from poems upon 
birds whether in the abstract or of the common origin. With 
modern poets he has had problems of copyright and fees 
which the scheme of publication could not solve; and so 
some of the finest recent pieces do not appear here. But the 
fact will not depress most readers unduly. If there is any- 
thing whose omission deserves mention, where so much is 
given and vividly discussed, it is a glimpse or two of glory 
from Kit Smart’s “ Song to David,” such as might show the 
aims of the volume :— 

‘Of fowl—even every beak and wing 
Which cheer the winter, hail the spring, 
That live in peace or prey; 

They that make music, or fhat mock, 


The quail, the brave domestic cock, 
The raven, swan and jay.” 


THE “MAKING” OF A WOMAN 
Lilian. By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT’S new story is a model of all that 
professional skill can achieve. The composition is admir- 
able; the theme, if not new, is treated in a way that gives 
it freshness; the characters, if commonplace, are living, 
good-natured people; realism is supplied by the picture of 
the type-writing office and the various young women working 
there ; idealism (poor thing!) by the beautiful clothes, the 
creme de menthe, the palatial Riviera hotel, and the rest— 
at all events, this is as close an approach to idealism as 
we need expect from Mr. Bennett. The result is a typical 
Bennett novel of the second class, absolutely flawless from 
one point of view, very nearly negligible from another. 

But there are four Arnold Bennetts at least. There is 
the author of “Clayhanger,” the author of “The Grand 
Babylon Hotel,” the author of “Mr. Prohack,’ and the 
author of “The Truth about an Author.” Where, then, 
does “Lilian”? come in? Not with ‘“Clayhanger,” for 
“Clayhanger” has a soul—there are things in it about 
which Mr. Bennett cares passionately, and there is nothing in 
“Lilian” about which he cares a straw; not with “The 
Grand Babylon Hotel,” for “The Grand Babylon Hotel” is 
@ fantasia, and “Lilian” never for a moment strains our 
powers of credulity—is indeed less fantastic than actual life ; 
not with “Mr. Prohack,” for “Mr. Prohack” is a light 
comedy, and “ Lilian ” is serious. 

Let me admit that I hate to seem so unenthusiastic about 
the book; partly because its workmanship is masterly, 
partly because I have a sincere admiration for Mr. Bennett. 
It has been the growth of years, and has survived things 
(notably his views on his own profession) which, had they 
been written by any other writer, would have filled me with 
rage. But there is in Mr. Bennett’s work a quality of 
charm—a charm that can make one forgive even his 
encouragement of that dreadful British industry, the com- 
mercial novel; that makes even his second- and third-best 
things extraordinarily companionable. 

Commercial novels Mr. Bennett has written himself. 
They are called, as we know, fantasias. “Lilian” is not one 
of them: really, I am not sure what “ Lilian” is. To begin 
with, it strikes me as a book written in cold blood. It is, 
perhaps, the unrelieved materialism of the whole thing that 
is so distressing. Here we have a girl who is a typist, who 
is not vicious, but who has a taste for luxury, a taste for 
fine clothes, for driving in motor-cars, .for expensive living 
generally, and, so far as one can gather, for nothing else. 
She is not an interesting girl; she is only interesting to 
Mr. Bennett because she is discontented, because she wants 
“robes, hats, stockings, shoes, gloves, incredibly fine 
lingerie, furs, jewels, perfumes,” and has not got them. 
What she has got is physical beauty, and the courage to 
seize an opportunity. The opportunity, we know, will 


occur, and at first we expect Lord Mackworth to furnish it. 
But he doesn’t: it is Lilian’s elderly employer who proposes 
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THE OXFORD ANNUALS 


Fifteen years ago Herbert Strang’s Annual was the only annual for boys—the 
first since the long-past days of Peter Parley. Now it is flattered by many imitations 
but it remains the best in the quality of its contents and its high artistic standard. This 
year's issue contains many stories and articles on topics interesting to boys, including a 
long historical story by the Editor. 

Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls strikes a note of distinction that cannot fail 
to be recognised by every person of taste. Its charming cover, its dainty decorations, 


the variety and excellence of its contents, render it a delightful present to all girls who 
love beauti ul things. 


The giver of books who believes that the reading for even young children 
should be carefully chosen will find in Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children, the Tiny 
Folks’ Annual and Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby the same refinement as marks those 
for older boys and girls. Their simple stories and verses will please and amuse, and 
their beautiful pictures will delight the eye. 

In point of quality the Oxford Annuals challenge comparison with all other 


books of the kind ; in point of price they are no more expensive. They may be seen at 
all booksellers’. 











HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL - 
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) MRS. STRANG'S ANNUAL FOR BABY .... ae me = oo 4/- ,, 
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to “ form” her, proposes a trip to the Riviera for that purpose, 
which she accepts. She is, indeed, an apt pupil, and drinks 
in eagerly all his teaching. “He had used the word 
‘perverse.’ She did not wholly understand the word, but 
it appealed to her. . . . She liked to show herself with the 
man who was more than old enough to be her father, worn 
by knowledge and experience and the corrupting of the 
world.” It is only fair to add that neither Lilian nor her 
lover really is corrupt. They are simply non-moral creatures, 
each perfectly willing to supply what the other desires. Nor 
is the man, at all events, entirely selfish, for when the acci- 
dent of Lilian’s baby happens he marries her, and when he 
is taken ill with pneumonia he makes a will in her favor. 
He dies, and Lilian returns to London. 

That is the story; there is no question of seduction— 
simply a frank proposal is made and as frankly accepted. 
The implication, if it be not unfair to draw one, is that 
Lilian has acted wisely, that she is much improved by what 


she has done and what she has learned. Whether, if she had: 


not been married, if she had not been left a fortune, any 
other career than that of discreet prostitution would have 
been left open to her is a point the reader may decide for 
himself. 

Forrest RE. 





Hooks in Brief. 


Thinking. By Frep. Casry. (Labor Publi-hing Co. 4s. 6d.) 


Tus is essentially a very bad book. It will add many 
recruits to the already swollen army of the smatterers and 
the complacent ignorant. Very irritatingly, it summarizes 


the philosophies of the world from Thales to Karl Marr, . 


disposing of Spinoza and Leibnitz, for example, in about 
twenty lines apiece. This might be a fairly innocent and 
even useful piece of work, if the flying tour through the 
philosophies were conducted so as to excite the reader’s 
interest and drive him to the originals or to ampler sum- 
maries. The main purpose of the author, however, is to teach 
people how to think and reason; and one gathers that the 
readers whom it is primarily intended to interest are those 
whose ambition it is to participate in building up a Labor 
policy. The value of the book may best be measured by 
studying the last chapter, which is devoted to illustrations 
of correct thinking, according to the axthor’s rules :— 


‘** Ts it desirable that-all people should have good health? 
Such questions are so far removed in the abstract from their 
concrete bases (sense-perceptions) that no intelligent answers 
can be given until we have first brought them down to 
earth, as it were. For if we say ‘yes’ in answer to our 
original question, the answer has no practical value. It 
shows us nothing as to how good health may be procured, 
because there is no absolutely general view-pcint in such 
matters. For the sake of argument let us assume that it is 
desirable that all people should have good health. To carry 
this desire into effect, it would be necessary to enlist the 
services of doctors, nurses, and all persons capable of curing 
others. And if the desire were attained, these people 
would have no work, and from their particular standpoint 
such an end is not desirable. So what are we to do? 
Provide for them at the public expense? But public pro- 
vision for doctors and nurses involves taxation, and taxation 
can never be quite equitable, so now the practical question 
submitted in place of the original one takes the form: ‘ Is 
State payment and control of the medical faculty 
desirable?’. . . . The thing to notice is that no intelligent 
answer can be given without a knowledge of the material 
conditions which, in communion with the senses, produce 
the sense-perceptions from which the understanding derives 
its generalizations.” e 


If Labor speakers propose to answer every simple question 
with such verbose piffie as this, the “tranquillity” apostles 
may rest easy in their beds. 

* * * 


The Best I Remember. By ARTHUR PorRITT. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Porritt, unlike many of the reminiscent, has made good 
use of his opportunities. And his opportunities have been 
remarkable, if only for their catholicity. Beginning as an 
ordinary journalist on the “Manchester Examiner,” he 
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passed, thirty years ago, into what he calls a backwater of 
journalism, religious journalism. As editor of the “ Christian 
World” he reached the top of his backwater, and in the 
process he contrived to meet and to know a vast number of 
strange and interesting people, from,W. G. Grace and 
Mr. Lloyd George, at one end of the scale, to Dr. Parker and 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, at the other His book is what is 
commonly called “a mine of good stories,” but it is something 
a little more than that. It gives one a vision of the Free 
Churches and of their shepherds which probably only two 
or three men in England could possibly give, and which is 
extraordinarily interesting to an outsider. As for Noncon- 
formity itself, the book is very good evidence of the great 
change which has come over it during the last thirty years. 
Mr. Porritt has one chapter entitled “The Decay of 
Dissent,” in which he points out how the spirit of revolt 
has died out of the Free Churches. He seems to explain this 
phenomenon to himself by the theory that “ the old dissidence 
loses zest as dissent ceases to carry penalties.” “The Non- 
conformist,” he remarks, “has to become the Free Church- 
man. From fighting against grievances he turns to glorying 
in his freedom.”’ There is, of course, a deal in this explana- 
tion, but we doubt whether it contains the whole truth. The 
spirit of dissent, which made the Nonconformist such a terror 
to the politician, was surely something more than a mere 
reaction against disabilities ; its decay is part of a far wider 
and deeper paralysis which our generation has seen spread 
over both religion and politics. It is part of that general 
blurring of the edges which may be due in part to a victory 
of tolerance—Lord Hugh Cecil upon the same platform as 
Dissenting Deputies—but it is also due, in part, to the fact 
that all principles and beliefs seem to have lost their edges. 
One thinks of Mr. Lloyd George and his place in the world of 
the Free Churches. And the thought is peculiarly apposite. 
For there is a chapter in this book (one of the few acidulated 
chapters) with Mr. Lloyd George’s name as its title, in which 
Mr. Porritt reveals, with some asperity, the fact that Mr. 
George’s political methods were just as “slim” when he was 
engineering the Walsh revolt against the Education Act as 
when he was attempting to rule the world from Downing 
Street. 





Jrom the Publishers’ Table. 


Tue first loan exhibition of the First Edition Club will 
be held on December 6th and 7th at the house of Mrs. 
Leonard Cohen, 27, Sussex Square, W. A bibliographical 
catalogue of the exhibition is to be published at a guinea, but 
only a very limited number of copies will be issued. The 
catalogue will contain complete bibliographies of a number 
of modern writers. 

* * * 

A new publisher, Mr. J. Scott-Cowell, has arisen at 
Blackburn. Writing with reference to his main object, 
Mr. Scott-Cowell says: “In my capacity as Director of the 
Provincial Literary Agency, I have been greatly struck by the 
number of new authors whose works in my opinion were 
worthy of a place in print, but whose MSS. have been unac- 
ceptable to the average publisher for some reason or other. 
. . . The present volume is a sincere if modest attempt to 
rescue some of these literary misfits from an otherwise certain 
obscurity. . . . I hope my experiment will justify me in pub- 
lishing further volumes.” 

* * * 

Tue book of which Mr. Scott-Cowell speaks, his first 
publication, is “Sixteen or So,” by Lesley Garth (3s.). 
It contains studies of girls and their teachers, written with 
much vigor and color, and ends with a tale of muddled 
romance. which certainly added to the gaiety of the reviewer. 

* * * 


Tue Oxford University Press announce the appointment 
of Mr. Milford as sales agent for the National Portrait 
Gallery, whose trustees issue postcards of portraits in the 
collection. 

* * * 

In December Messrs. Constable will bring out Professor 
A. M. Hind’s “ History of Engraving and Etching,” a work 
intended as a standard hook on the subject. 
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The 
Vitality of the Church 


throughout the Mission Fields of the 
London Missionary Society, is revealed 
not only by the statistics of Church 
membership but also in the wide activity 
of L.M.S. Christians in evangelistic, 
social and philanthropic service. 

Further convincing proof has come to 
hand in the recent Reports fromthe Field. 
Last year the contributions raised in 
the Mission Fields for the support of 
Evangelistic, Medical and Educational 
work of the Society amounted to the 
amazing figure of 


£130,955. 


This year that fine record has been 
beaten, and the sum received and 
expended in the fields of India, China, 
Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia and 
Papua totals 


£140,439. 


The friends and members of the L.M.S. 
Churches in the Mission Field 
believe in the work of God which is being 
accomplished by the missionaries and 
their native colleagues. For every £1 
subscribed at home for L.M.S. work the 
equivalent of 19s. 9d. was given in the 
Mission Field. More sacrificial effort in 
support of this great work is sought 


at home. The 
London Missionary 
Society 


—founded 1795 ‘‘to preach the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God "—asks for 


generous help in its world-wide services. 


The Treasurer of the L.M.S. is 
W. H. SomERVELL, Esq., J.P. 


Gifts and correspondence may be sent 
to Rev. Nelson Bitton, L.MS., 
48, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.]. 
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The Paramount Need 
in Russia To-day is 


VUTUVUUUOLILORLOLLUEAU LE LE LLL LLLL 
dill 


FOOD 


Last year, when the worst famine on E 
record wrought havoc in Russia, the 
peasants sold everything they pos- 
sessed to buy food. 


This year the harvest has yielded only 
= Twenty-Five per cent. more than last FE 


—and the peasants have nothing 
to sell. 


FOOD, 
CLOTHING, 
LIVESTOCK, 
MEDICINES, E 


These are needed in abundance 
if hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children are to be 
saved from death by starvation. 


TET 


TOT 


The Society of Friends, whose workers 
have for several years been endea- 
vouring to stem the tide of distress 
in the stricken countries, 


APPEALS TO YOU 
TO HELP 


by sending contributions of money or 
gifts in kind. 


HTM 


HTT 


Gifts of Money should be earmarked Friends’ 

Relief Committee, and sent to Room 9, 

Russian Famine Relief Fund, General Build- 
ings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.), should be 
sent to The Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street & 
Hill, London, E.€.4. 


Co-operating with The Russian Famine Relief 
Fund and The Save the Children Fund in the 
“‘All-British Appeal” forthe Famine in Russia. 


HED 


ATLL 
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ATTENTION is drawn by Messrs. Cassell to the fact that 
their popular edition of “Sussex Gorse,” in the uniform 
series of Miss Kaye-Smith’s novels, is issued by arrangement 
with Messrs. Nisbet, who own the copyright. 

+ * * 


Tue cricketer’s library will be enlarged by the publica- 
tion, on December 5th, of Dr. Cyril Alington’s new book, 
“Mr, Evans: a Cricketo-Detective Story.” A Test Match 
forms the background. The book will bear the imprint of 
Macmillan. 

* * * 

A work was left in manuscript by Sir Algernon West, 
dealing with “ Political England” during the period 1782- 
1880. Mr. Fisher Unwin is to be the publisher. 

* * * 

Boroveu Librarian at Finsbury, Mr. H. G. T. Cannons 
has compiled a “ List of the Principal Annuals,” arranged 
under the months in which they appear (Grafton & Co., 
1s. net). There is also an alphabetical index in the pamphlet. 

* sf * 


“TE Ins and Outs of Mesopotamia,” a criticism of our 
policy, with experienced allusion to the psychology of the 
people, has been written by Mr. Thomas Lyell, late of the 
Civil Administration, Baghdad, and is to be published by 
Messrs. A. M. Philpot. 

* _ * 

Tue final voting of the judges for the three English 
works to be submitted to the Femina-Vie Heureuse Com- 
mittee as the best English work published between June 30th, 
1921, and June 30th, 1922, gives (1) “Gruach,” by Gordon 
Bottomley ; (2) ‘“‘Memoirs of a Midget,” by Walter de la 
Mare; (3) “The Garden Party,” by Katherine Mansfield. 
Of course, the French committee may not agree with this 
selection. 

. * + 

“OrientaL Books” are catalogued by Mr. Francis 
Edwards, who has in addition issued “Suggestions 
for Christmas Presents” ranging from an extra-illustrated 
“Dictionary of Painters” (Bryan’s) at £180, to volumes by 
Pater at a crown a-piece. Mr. Heffer’s “Remainders” also 
affords room for benevolent fancy. Fine examples in general 
literature form the new list of Mr. Robinson (Newcastle) ; 
and Messrs. Grafton’s new classified collection, Messrs. 
Foyle’s (concerning recent works for the most part), and 
Messrs. Murray’s (Leicester) also furnish many desirable 
things. 

* * * 

MAGAZINES appearing lately on the table have been 
“ Aujourd’hui, revue d’art et de littérature,” an outspoken 
miscellany of poems and prose, with esoteric woodcuts, pub- 
lished at 218, Avenue Brugmann, Brussels; ‘The Irish 
Review,” concerned with politics, economics, art, and 
literature, a fortnightly portent from 78, Harcourt Street, 
Dublin ; and “ Architecture.’ The last named is the Journal 
of the Society of Architecture in a new and appropriately 
noble form, and proposes “a careful and reasoned criticism 
of buildings, old and new, but especially new.” 

* * * 


Miss Doveras-Pennant dealt with her dismissal from 
the W.R.A.F. in her book “ Under the Searchlight.”’ A con- 
densation of the points in the case, called “The English 
Dreyfus Case,” by Mr. David Ockham, is to be published 
by the author at 15, Parsifal Road, Hampstead, at 1s. 3d. 
by post. 





Att. 


LANDSCAPE. 


LanpscaPE, like any other subject of the painter, can 
be dealt with at different depths, each lending itself to 
design ; and to say that one or the other is the right one 
for the painter, is to ignore the rights of human person- 
ality. Some people respond to conditions, others to 
facts, others, again, to the structures below the facts, 
and yet a fourth class to some inner meaning to which 
conditions, facts, and structures are all comparatively 
irrelevant. Thus, there are atmospheric, naturalistic, 
anatomical, and imaginative painters of landscape. 





They are seldom exclusive in their interests, but they 
work most happily at the mean depth indicated, and 
all we have a right to ask of them is that they should 
adapt their interests—atmospheric values, facts, struc- 
tures, or meanings—to the business of designing in 
paint. 

The exhibitions of the moment provide examples 
of these different depths in landscape. It would be 
quite unreasonable to complain that the pictures of 
Cornwall and elsewhere, by Mr. 8. J. Lamorna Birch, 
at the galleries of the Fine Art Society, 148, New Bond 
Street, do not gé very far beneath the surface. Their 
charm really depends upon the consistent level they 
keep, somewhere between the superficial aspect of earth 
and the more obvious conditions of light and atmos- 
phere; a level which allows the play of associations as 
they affect a mildly poetical nature. If Mr. Birch 
excavated, on the one hand, or aimed at significance, on 
the other, the charm would be destroyed ; and we should 
have something like one of those écorché figures, half 
skin-covered and half disconcerting lapses into muscle 
and bone, or the light that never was on familiar rocks 
and trees. The point is that, working consistently at 
his level, refining its conditions and broadening its 
facts, and getting more and more of himself into the 
process, Mr. Birch is making great progress as a 
designer, as may be seen in such works as “ Still Noon—— 
Pitfichie Castle, Aberdeenshire,’ ‘‘ The Silent River,’’ 
and “Flooded Meadows.’’ Not only that, but, partly 
through progress in design, he is actually deepening his 
level—finding the more essential forms of his facts—but 
without destroying the consistency of his work by 
plunges into anatomy. 

In the promising Dorset landscapes by Mr. E. 
Rowley Smart, one of the “Three Young Men” now 
exhibiting at the Alpine Club Gallery, Mill Street, 
Conduit Street, we are at a somewhat deeper level, 
though still in the naturalistic approach. With less 
geniality than Mr. Birch, and no subtler visual percep- 
tions, Mr. Smart has a keener tactile sense of land- 
scape features. He feels more surely the anatomy of 
his landscape, though he still designs in facts, and not, 
like Mr. Paul Nash, for example, in structural forms. 
What pleases in his work is again consistency—in degree 
of simplification, and in the nice adaptation of both 
color and quality of pigment to the level at which he 
works habitually. The great merit of such pictures as 
“The Coming Storm ” and “ Dorset Landscape,’ apart 
from their excellent designs, is that they seem to have 
the color and texture which become their general depth 
below the surface of appearance. At present Mr. 
Smart would seem to be a little bewildered—like an 
inexperienced miner—at his own facility in finding 
designs at the level of his vision or feeling, and he might 
be advised to work out particular lodes. The other 
two exhibitors, Mr. Leon Underwood and Mr. R. N. 
Chubb, are mainly figure painters and draughtsmen, 
though Mr. Underwood shows some good small land- 
scapes of a decorative kind, and~ Mr. Chubb will 
presently domesticate his figures, imaginatively con- 
ceived, in the landscape which becomes them. 

Mr. Ethelbert White, who shows at the St. George’s 
Gallery, 32a, George Street, Hanover Square, has 
reached a level of landscape which enables him to play 
with forms in different degrees of abstraction or to 
insist upon the strangeness under their familiarity. His 
treatment of nature is not remarkably structural—at 
any rate, not in three dimensions—but it is intensely 
observant of character, of the character of things. He 
makes a spade emphatically a spade, neither a fact nor 
a form, but a “thing,” with all the queer newness of 
its name when you say it to yourself without context ; 
and in looking at his pictures you are constantly 
reminded of Stevenson’s jingle. He designs well, but 
by putting things together in their characters rather 
than by organizing their forms, so that his pictures may 
be said to bristle with “thinginess.” He accepts, even 
glories in, the triteness of modern building and agri- 
cultural circumstance in the home counties, and for 
him nothing is common or unclean—not even “ The 
Duke’s Kitchen Garden,” with its greenhouses, or “ Old 
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THE AWAKENING 





OU awaken with a 
jerk 


Book on your 


face! The fire, a black 
twisted root ! Where on earth 
and what on earth__! The 
clock says five to two. Its 
idiotic face looks quite pleased 
about it. Good heavens! [I 
must have been asleep (indeed 


you must)! It’s that chair 
again. Puts you to sleep and 
won't let you go to bed. 


The reason for the supreme 
comfort of the Buoyant Chair 
is in its unique and perfect 
springs. It’s the seventh 
heaven of restfulness. You 
can’t reach the full depth ot 
its comfort, not tho’ you 
sink and sink and sink. 





EASY CHAIRS ann SETTEES 
All good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs. 


There is also the Buoyant Mattress, 
A BOOKLET FREE, 


. 


Buoyant Sales Department, 


The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd,, Sandiacre, Notts, 











MAXALDING 


IS THE MOST PERFECT METHOD OF 
DRUGLESS HEALING. 


KEEPS THE HEART YOUNG. 

Be Your Own Severest Critic. 
I want you to be critical with yourself. Do you feel and look 
as you desire? Are you always energetic? Do you feel enthusiasm 
for your work? Do you welcome a tussle of brains and brawn, or 
do you avoid an issue? Have you the self-reliance born of a 
reserve of vital energy? ARE YOU SELF-CONFIDENT? 
Self-confidence is the greatest proof of actual or potential health. 
It is the crucial test. 


A Dec:de-old Challenge still unaccepted. 
Like everybody else in the pro- 
fession of curative work, I 
claim the method I represent to 
be superior to any other, but 
with one very significant differ- 
ence. The difference I refer to 
is the following challenge that 
I have published broadcast 
throughout the world for the 
last ten years. 


Great Claim and Bona- 
fide Challenge for 
Maxalding. 


“I (Monte Saldo) am prepared 
to prove before any tribunal of 
Medical men in open court or 
discussion that MAXALDING is 
the most convenient, the most 
simple, the most complete and 
the most effective method of 
Mental and Physical training 
ever discovered.” 


Five reasons in support of 


my claim. A splendid exposition of control 
(1) Maxalding keeps the of the liver-supporting and 
Heart Young. rupture ee, meee. 
ys. This is a further development of 
a = a the vertical abdominal support, 
muscles and _ shoulder-blades 
the average increase in tidal-breathing secured by Maxalding 
is six cubic inches per foot of the height of the student. 
Thus a person of five feet in height secures an increase of no less 
than 30 cubic inches. By this means a continuous and automatic 
blood-oxygenation is secured at a rate that will make the blood rich 
and disease-resisting, and will establish evenly-balanced circulation 
to all parts of the body irrespective of any exercises that may be 
performed in addition. The heart is thereby saved at least a fifth 
of its work and will consequently remain organically sound for years 
longer. IT WILL REMAIN YOUNG. 


(2) Full Expansion versus full Contraction. 
pote muscle is made supple and educated to attain and retain its 
full length. By original full-expansion exercises, the joints, tendons, 
muscles, and even the ligaments enclosing the joints, are kept supple 
and will not hold uric acid or other poisonous deposits. 


(3) Controls Digestion and Elimination. 
Full control is secured over all voluntary muscles, and MAXALDING 
is the only method that has ever succeeded in securing a vertical 
development of the abdominal wall, as opposed to the horizontal 
development which causes distended abdomen and dropped stomach. 
An expert Maxaldite is so far advanced in control of the abdominal 
wall that one side can be contracted whilst the other side is relaxed. 
Here alone is a perfect cure for distended or dropped stomach, sagging 
colon, indigestion, constipation, liver-sluggishness, as well as @ 
perfect preventative of rupture. Never since the human stood erect, 
and so piled his organs one on top of the other—instead of resting 
them upon the abdominal wall, as they were obviously meant to rest— 
have the human abdominal organs had @ proper support until the 
advent of MAXALDING. 
(4) Energy Conservation. 

Conservation of energy creates sound nerves and is inculcated in 
every student and patient until it becomes a habit. In MAXALDING 
the energy is expended into the body, not lost through the use of 
apparatus and other distracting media. HABITUAL ENERGY—CON- 
SERVATION BECOMES AN INVOLUNTARY REFLEX NERVE 
STIMULATION, and it is mainly due to this valuable attribute that 
the cures of nervous affections proceed speedily and without the 
usual relapses. 

(5) Full advantages secured under all circumstances. 
MAXALDING is convenient for performance anywhere and at any 
time. No apparatus except that provided by the Great Architect of 
the human body is used or required. Surgeons, musicians, typists 
and others who have previously suffered from stiffened wrists and 
loss of finger dexterity, through the use of grips, weights, &c., can 
safely take up MAXALDING. MONTE SALDO. 
Mr. Saldo urges every reader of “ The Nation and The Athensum” to 
write for a copy of MAXALDING, a modest brochure explanatory of 
this wonderful method of Mind and Muscle Control. If details of your 
requirements are included in a letter or by underlining the coupon, 
Mr. Saldo will make a diagnosis of your case, and tell you exactly 
what he can guarantee, or give full reasons if he is unable to — 
your case. This offer applies to any man, woman, youth, or child 
residing in any part of the world, MINUS FEE, POSTAGE OR 
OBLIGATION. 

(All correspondence sent under plain, sealed cover.) 











seeeeeeenees 


(1) I desire to eradicate Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous 
Debility, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, Rheumatism, Suscepti- 
bility to Colds, Weak Lungs, Sluggish Liver, Obesity, Depres- 
sion, Languor, Headaches, Weak Stomach, Biliousness, &c. 

(2) I desire to increase my nervous Energy. 

(3) I desire to secure Great Strength and Muscular Development. 














A. M. SALDO, 9c, Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Squaie, 
London, Engl4nd, 
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Gunpowder Works,’’ with their suspicion of tin roofs. 
In his introduction to Mr. White’s catalogue, Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell says truly that these pictures represent 
“just those qualities in the English cotntryside which 
foreigners, on their first visit, are most apt to realize,” 
but it is equally true to say that they represent the 
stark vision of the English child—who is still a foreigner. 
That is to say, Mr. White penetrates below the familiar 
to its forgotten novelty. 

The etchings by Mr. F. L. Griggs, A.R.A., at the 
Twenty-One Gallery, Adelphi, penetrate still deeper, 
through the worlds of fact, form, and character to that 
of inner meaning. They reach to a landscape familiar 
to every imaginative person, though its details may 
vary in character with the individual. Thus, 
Coleridge saw it in Moorish terms, and Blake as 
*“ Jerusalem.’ To say that these etchings deal with the 
past, and mainly with Gothic architecture, is only to 
describe their idiom; to every dreamer the landscape 
they represent is here and now, the reality concealed 
by the appearance, much more a hope for the future 
than a survival of the past. The Gothic, too, is Gothic 
in spirit and principle rather than in accident ; extri- 
cated from that “over-Gothic’’ which, as Professor 
Lethaby says, became a parasitic growth, strangling the 
style. It is Gothic in the structural sense in which a 
modern farm-building in the Cotswolds may be Gothic. 
Mr. Griggs does not anatomize his landscape, but 
organizes it so that his buildings rise out of the ground. 
He conceives of building, in the brilliant phrase of a 
young architect of my acquaintance, as “ somethin; 
found with the divining-rod, not something assembled 
in a Ford factory.’’ His art is, indeed, one of divina- 
tion, and like all magic—as distinct from conjuring 
tricks—it does not need to hurry to deceive the eye; 
and every line is set down upon the plate with a delibera- 
tion which not only confirms the structure, but deepens 
the meaning of the design. 

CuarLes Marriott. 





The Brama. 


“THE LAUGHING LADY.” 
Globe theatre : “The Laughing Lady.” By Alfred Sutro. 


Every step that Miss Marie Léhr takes upon the right 
path is cause for congratulation. For her the right 
path—need one say it again’—is the path that leads 
away from the ragings and rendings and poisonings of 
tragedy, into the realm of comedy, where she is an undis- 
puted queen. Tncreasing experience, while it may have 
made her more sure of herself and her resources, has, 
happily, done nothing to impair the ingenuousness and 
freshness of her style. She still seems to enter with a 
breath of country air, and we still forget to listen to 
what she is saying, because we are thinking of her most 
charming of all Lady Teazles and speculating on the 
pleasure it would be to see her in a cycle of old English 
comedy. 

Perhaps the present; mood of the theatre-going 
public is not propitious for any such enterprise. Nor 
dare we dream of a union of .forces between the actress 
who gives such delicate glimpses of one large aspect of 
our national temperament in its gaiety and sadness, and 
the old theatre across the bridges that keeps alive our 
true and native drama. We must be grateful to see 
Miss Léhr’s genius turned even to the purposes of arti- 
ficial comedy. We have at least the consolation of 
knowing that her ineradicable simplicity and sincerity 
make the artificial comedy touching where it might be 
cloying. Suppose, for instance, that Lady Marjorie 
Colladine, the heroine of Mr. Sutro’s “ Laughing Lady,”’ 





had been played in a really smart, femme du monde style 
—what a poisonous little moth she would have appeared, 
and how impossible it would have been to feel any 
interest in her insolent flirtations! As it is, we are ready 
to join the band of those who, in spite of her lame 
display in the Divorce Court witness-box, “ believe ’’ her. 
We believe that she has simply muddled up her life 
through having a feather-brain and a taste for misehief 
and an innocent love of being loved. She is plainly no 
match for the cynical circles round which she flutters, and 
should retire to the healthiness of a country existence. 
In short, we are persuaded-to make a Lady Teazle out 
of Lady Marjorie. 

At one point only our belief breaks down. It is 
when the play turns in «the last act te an incredible 
austerity of virtue. The morality Mr. Sutro inculcates 
is certainly unexceptionable; his criticisms on the 
divorce-habit are shrewd as well as witty. But for all 
that, he doesn’t convince us; it is as frigid as a 
Disraelian love scene. Since nothing is impossible, we 
suppose a woman might be found to act as does Mrs. Farr, 
who surrenders her husband to Lady Marjorie without 
a struggle, only pleading that there shall be no divorce, 
because that would be bad for the career of a barrister 
just achieving celebrity. Altruism of this kind takes 
a good deal of preparing for; when it is sprung on you 
in the third act of a piece that has hitherto been cynical 
rather than ‘‘ uplifting ’’ it strikes chill and incredible. 
Incredible, too, Lady Marjorie’s heroics when she sends 
her K.C. back to his business. It may be a maliciously 
fine piece of psychology that makes her give a sharp 
sermon to the man whom she has tempted to the edge 
of ruin; but evidently we are not intended to smile just 
here, and Miss Léhr’s sense of comedy is far too just 
to allow her to make such a finale ring true. Having 
unloaded our grievance, we should be ungrateful not to 
acknowledge the amusement of a score or so of glitter- 
ing epigrams scattered through the three acts, as well 
as some character sketches which it is a pity Mr. Sutro’s 
canvas did not allow him to fill in with more detail. 
The sardonic and pungent war-profiteer, Sir Harrison 
Peters, to take a single instance, is a sufficiently 
original rascal to make us want to know more of him 
anu his philosophy. 

A remarkably strong cast has been assembled for 
this production. Although nothing better has been 
found for Miss Edith Evans than the relatively trifling 
role of a society “‘ cat,’’ there is a certain grim satis- 
faction in noting the rapture of the public to-day when 
she shows them as it were the little finger-tip of her 
talent ; though yesterday, when she gave them something 
like the full measure of it in ‘‘ I Serve,’’ they took no 
note of it. Having graduated now in a part of empty 
frivolity, Miss Evans may one day be allowed to succeed 
in a character worthy of her immense abilities. To 
play Cynthia Dell with the polish she does is to earn 
forgiveness in London—well, almost for playing 
Shakespeare. 

Miss Violet Vanbrugh as statuesque Mrs. Farr has 
little to do but speak her lines with the dignity that 
comes so natural to her. Daniel Farr, K.C., is a reach- 
me-down stage lover. Mr. Godfrey Tearle is largely 
wasted on the part; but he lends a touch of mystery 
to the plot by a make-up that suggests the K.C. has 
received before leaving home a pair of lovely black eyes 
from his worshipping wife. Mr. Julian Royce invests 
Sir Harrison Peters with a sinister portentousness that 
adds a great deal to the fun of the character. When 
Lady Marjorie’s divorced husband turned up by an 
audacious coup de thédtre in time to show this would-be 
seducer the door, we expected from Sir Harrison’s mien 
that he would produce a mortgage, laugh “Ha! ha!” 
and turn her out of her flat into a snowstorm. But he 
only made the happiest repartee in the piece, and left 
us laughing. An amusing evening, then, if at times 
a trifle annoying, ' 


D. L. M, 
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"THERE is scarcely 
an interest in life 
that is not rendered 
more absorbing by 
“sublime tobacco, 
glorious in a pipe.” 
Good tobacco, such 
as “Three Nuns,” 
brings joy andsolace 
and a deep content- 
ment. 


“ Three Nuns” a fragrance of rare 


charm. Each circlet of tobacco is a ect 
blend in itself, ensuring a cool 


smoke to the end. 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 


packings only :— THREE AU. AS 
2 oz. Tin 2/4 CIGARETTES 
loz. pht. 1/2 | Ps, tothe Teniiae of Tee 


Also in 2 oz. Packet* uns Tobacco is devoted tothe 

2/4 4 ox. Tins 4/8, making of Three Nuns Cigar- 

etter, A this there is 

no resemblance between the 

two, forthe Cigarettes are ma 

from pure, ~eded, selected 
irginia leaf only. 


tephen Mitchell & 
Son, Branch of the 
Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), 
Limited 

Andrew Square, 











Sold everywhere 
in the following 























Without Alcohol 
“Pitman” Pure Grape Juice 


Unfermented, unadulterated, non-alcoholic, purest of 
Wine. The only Canadian Grape Juice imported. Far, 
far superior to either Continental or American wines. 
An Ideal Season’s Drink for all. A great benefit to 
invalids. Guaranteed to be the Pressed, Concentrated, 
Sterilized Juice of the Finest Grapes grown, the aroma 
and natural acids of the fruit being unchanged. 


Quart Bottles, 4s. Od. each; per dozen 47s. Od. 
Pint » 2s. 3d. sy ” » 268. Od. 
Sample 10d. sy ” ” 8s. 6d. 


Sample Bottle, post free 18. 6d. 
Parcels of 158. value, carriage paid. 


“PITMAN” HEALTH FOOD CO., 
329, ASTON BROOK STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Health Foods, with 
Diet Guide, and copy of “ Aids to a Simpler Diet,” post 
free one stamp. 
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FAMOUS FOR FLAVOUR 
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“* Eat, fool ! Don’t you know we're at Peace ?” 
Read 


Credit Power 


' A critical and constructive Review of Financial 
| Policy from the standpoint of the“ New Economics.” 


War and Plenty. 
| peers. fee | 6° _ Order from | 
$ on receipt of : : your 
H P.C. H Newsagent 
Eccacsucnvomeanenn j Monthly Sissabbheneeincemenaativels ; 
CREDIT POWER PRESS, 
70, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 


—_— a Se 


| “Give Me to Eat!” 























WHERE TO STAY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
HotTet COMFORTS. Hypro BATHS AND AMUSEMENTS. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. . Lift. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms electric 
light, hot water, gas fires; pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff 
from Mr. and Mrs. Massingham, 17, Norfolk Terrace. 


RR EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd. Take £1 shares (maximum dividend 74 per 
cent.) or 6 per cent, Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193, Regent-street, W.1. 


BLOOMSBURY.— Board Residence (Woman Worker or 
Student) in professional woman’s house. Bed-sitting-room; gas 
fire; bed, breakfast, and dinner daily, from £2 5s. weekly.—Apply B., 
Box 42, c/o THE NATION AND THE ATHEN%UM, 12, Cursitor-street, E.C. 4. 




















POSTAL TUITION. 


UGMENTED EARNING POWER is assured by training 

under the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE. 

Unique Postal Courses of Spare-time Study in all business sub- 
jects. Send post-card to-day for ‘“ Guide to Careers in Business "— 
132 pp. tree. 

SUBJECTS :—Accountancy, Secretaryship, Advertising, Insur- 
ance, London B.Com. Degree, Banking, Costing and Factory 
Organisation, Business Training, Matriculation, Professional 
Preliminary Examinations. 

Record Successes at Professional examinations. Many intensely 
practical non-examinetion courses. Moderate fees by instalments, if 
desired. 

Metropolitan College, Dept. 245, St. Albans. 








TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
r promptly executed at home, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon copy, 34d. 
ér 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local. Special terms for over 
000 words Translations undertaken. — Miss Nancy MaclLarlane, 
11, Palmeira-av., Westcliffe, Essex. 











YPEWRITING, 1s. 1,060 words; carbon copy, 3d. Reduction 
Fr on large orders. Illegible writing a speciality. Revision under- 
taken. Over 200 testimonials.—Expedient Typing Co., 32, Rosebery 
Avenee, E.C.1. ‘Phone: Holborn 5861. 





a Se: AUTHORS.—MSS. neatly typed. Translations from 
French and Italian. C., 22, Castelnau Gardens, Barnes, S8.W.13. 
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SHorthcoming Meetings. 


Sat. 2. Essex Hall, 2.30 and 7.30.—Humanitarian Conference 
(Second Day). 
Sun. 3. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ Freedom and 
Law,’ Mr. C. Delisle Burns. 
Indian Students’ Union (Keppel Street, W.C. 1), 5.— 
‘* Early Portuguese Enterprise in India and the 
East,’”’ Sir Denison Ross, 
4. East India Association (Caxton Hall), 3.30.—‘* The 
Hindu Outlook on Life,” Mr. Stanley P. Rice. 
King’s College, 4.—* The Religion of agg all 
Lecture Ill., Prof. W. Adams Brown (of 
York). 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Evolution of Lon- 
don,”’ i ay li., Miss E. Jeffries Davis. 
Aristotelian Society, 8.—‘‘The One and the Many,” 
Mr. Gerald Cator. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Brown Coal and Lig- 
nites,’’ Cantor Lecture II., Prof. W. A. Bone. 
Ethological Society (90, Buckingham Palace Road), 
8.30.—‘‘ Character and Commerce,’’ Viscount 
Leverhulme. 
Tues. 5. Royal Society of Arts (Dominions Section), 4.30.— 
** British North Borneo,’? Major Owen Rutter. 
King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ Marsiglio of Padua and 
Secularism,’’ Prof. J. W. Allen. 
University College, 5.15.—‘‘The Principles of 
Architectural Planning,’ Mr. A. J. Davis. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘* Raphael,” Prof. P. Dearmer. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.—‘‘ Strengthening of 
the Forth Bridge,’ Mr. W. A. Fraser. 
Royal Anthr opological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ The 
Aborigines of Western China,’ Miss E. Kemp. 
Wed. 6. University College, 3.-—‘‘ The Arthurian Legend in 
Italian Literature,” Barlow Lecture IV., Prof. 
E. G. Gardner. 
Royal Institute of Public Health, 4.—‘‘ Medical 
Inspection in Secondary Continuation Schools,” 


Dr. C. W. Hutt. 
British Academy (Royal Society’s Rooms), 5.— 
‘** Shelley,” Prof. G. Gordon. (Warton Lecture.) 
Geological Society, 5.30.—‘‘ Final Report on Geolo- 
gical Investigations in the Falkland Islands,’”’ Mr. 
H. A. Baker. i 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Bohemian 
British History,’ Mr. R. F. Young. 
University College, 5.30.—‘“‘ Illustration of Books,” 
Lecture I.. Mr. T. G. Hill. 
University College, 6.15.—‘‘ The Foreign Exchanges,’ 
Newmarch Lecture V., Mr. A. W. Flux. 
Women’s Engineering Society (26, George Street, 
Hanover gg 6.15.“ Patent Work for 
Women,” Mr. E. S. Andrews. 
Royal Society 6f Arts, 8.—‘‘ Recent Developments in 
the Manufacture of Safes and Strong Rooms,” Mr. 
H. E. Chubb. 
Thurs. 7. Royal Society, 4.30.—* Spectrum of Active Nitrogen 
as affected by Admixture of the Inert Gases,’’ Lord 
Rayleigh ; and other Papers. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ A Defence of Modernism,’ 
Dr. W. R. Matthews. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Bohemian Exiles in Eng- 
land,” Mr. R. F. Young. 
London School of Economics, 6.—‘‘ Problems of the 
British Tropics,” Lecture III., Sir F’. Lugard. 
Fri. 8. University College, 5.15.—‘“‘ The Civil Service,’ Sir 
William Beveridge. 

[The Association of Economic Biologists will hold a meeting 
at Manchester on Friday and Saturday, the 15th and 16th inst. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Wilfrid Robinson, Botany 
Department, Victoria University, Manchester.] 


Influence on 


, 





The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


FINE ARTS. 
*Binyon (Laurence). The Drawings and Engravings of William Blake. 
Kd. by Geoffrey Holme. ‘The Studio,” 42/-. 
“Blacker (J. F.). The A.B.C. of English Salt-Glaze Stone-Ware from 
Dwight to Doulton. 200 il. Stanley Paul, 15/-. 
Brown (J. Hullah). Elementary Water-Color Painting. Il. Black, 
2/6 


Introd. 


Old Master Drawings: a Handbook for 
72 collotype pl. Constable, 36/-. 


MUSIC. 
Hunt (H. Ernest). Spirit and Music. Kegan Paul, 3/6. 
Kobbé (Gustav). The Complete Opera Book: the Stories of the 
Operas, with 400 Leading Airs in Musical Notation. Il. Putnam, 


25/-. 
Korngold (Julius). Die romanische Oper der Gegenwart: Kritische 
Aufsdtze. Vienna, Rikola. 


a Collection of Drawings. 
. A. Milne. Methuen, 10/6 
Reitlinger (Henry Scipio). 
Amateurs and Collectors. 


/6. 
*Fougasse. Drawn at a Venture: 
by A 





LITERATURE. 
Barry (Florence V.). A Century of Children’s Books. Methuen, 7/6. 
Best of the Year. No.1. Il. Collins, 2/6. 
*Freeman (John). A — of George Moore in a Study of his 


Early 


Work. Werner Laurie, 16/-. 

Hesse (Hermann). Siddhartha: eine indische Dichtung. Berlin, 
8. Fischer, 600m. 

*Jackson (Holbrook). Occasions: Essays on Laughter, Cathedrals, 
and Divers Themes. Grant Richards, 7/6. 

*Lynd (Robert). Solomon in All His Glory. Grant Richards, 7/6. 

*Matz (B. W.). Dickensian Inns and Taverns. Il. Palmer, 10/6. 

*Maugham (W. Somerset). On a Chinese Screen. Heinemann, 10/6. 

oy as An Attic Dreamer. New York, Mitchell Kenner- 
ey, $2.50. 

More Sunbeams. Jokes, Stories, and Anecdotes for all Occasions, 
Stanley Paul, 2/6. 

*Morley (Edith J.) ed. Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, &c.: 
Select: TW. from the Remains of Henry Crabb Robinson. Long: 
mans, 

Nevins (Allan). “The Evening Post”: a Century of Journalism. 
Il. New York, Boni & Liveright. 

Russell (A. D.). Legends of the am Trinidad. Introd. by Sir 
John Chancellor. Il. Palmer, 10/6. 

*Saintsbury (George). A Scrap Book. “Macmillan, 7/6. 

Steele (Robert), ed. The Earliest Arithmetics in English. 

English Text Society (Milford), 15/-. 

*Tilley (Arthur). Studies in the French Renaissance. I). Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 21/-. 

Who Told You That? A Further Collection of Before- and After- 
dinner Stories. By Quex. Stanley Paul, 2/6. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Allinson (Brent Dow). Youth and the Singing Shadows. Introd. by 
J. H. Holmes. Friends’ Bookshop, 140, Bishopsgate, E.C., 3/6. 

Barr (William). Passing Songs. Grant Richards, 5/- 

Baum (Paull Franklin). The Principles of English Versification. 
Harvard Univ. Press (Milford), 10/6. 

— (Craven L.). The Perfume-Holder; and other Poems. New 

York, J. T. White & Co., 70, Fifth Avenue, $2. 

*Bottomiey (Gordon). A Vision of ———* Three Variations on a 
Venetian Theme. Constable, 10/6. 

Cohen (Jacques). Israel; and other Poems. nilan, 1/8. Marshall, 2/-. 


*Colum (Padraic). Dramatic Legends. Macmillan 

Everett a Louise). Fauns at Prayer. Lane, 5/-. 

Fausset ( VAnson). The Condemned; = The Mercy of God: 
Two Fooms of Crisis. Selwyn & Blount, 6/-. 

*Hunt (Leigh). Poetical Works. Ed. by H. 8. Milford (Oxford Poets). 
Milford, 7/-; India jsaper, 7/6. 

Lunacharski (A. V.). Vasilisa ‘the Wise: a Dramatic Fairy Tale. 
Tr. by Leonard A. Magnus. Kegan Paul, 3/6. 

*Masefield (John). Selected Poems. Heinemann, 6/-. 

*Methuen (Sir A.), ed. Shakespeare to Hardy: an Anthology of 
English Lyrics. Introd. by Robert Lynd. Methuen, 6/-. 

*Oxfcrd Poetry, 1922. Oxford, Blackwell, 3/6. 

*Salzman (L. F.). The Girdle of Venus: a Play in Four Acts. Cam- 


bridge, Heffer, 2/6. 
Shakespeare. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Notes by J. A. Green 
‘Christophers, 2/-. 


a. Shakespeare). 
— (R. H.). The Soul of Modern Poetry. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Sutro (Alfred). The Laughing Lady. Duckworth, 3/-. 
Triefus (Paul). MacHamlet Hys Handycap; or, As You Swipe It. 
Il. Simpkin & Marshall, 2/6. 
FICTION. 
Austin (F. Britten). On the Borderland. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
Clarke a gags Snowbird Paradine: a Story of the Frozen North. 
Jarrolds, 6/-. 
Dehan (Richard). The Just Steward. Heinemann, 7/6. 
Dudeney (Mrs. Henry). Beanstalk. Collins, ever 
Freeman (R. M.). The New Boswell. Lane, 
Howard (Keble). King of the Castle. Bristol en (Simpkin 


& Marshall), 7/6. 
Cae (Mrs. Desmond). Conjugal Rights; and other Stories. 
Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Hodder & Soe. 7/6. 
Melrose, 7/6. 


King voy The Dust Flower. 
Allen & Unwin, 6/-. 


Knibbs (H. H.). Tang of Life. 
Ollivant (Alfred). Old For-Ever. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). Nobody’s Man. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
Patrick (Diana). The Manuscript of Youth. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Reid (Eleanor). The Fortunate Woman. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
Rideout (Henry M.). The Siamese Cat. Jarrolds, 5/-. 

Sandys (Oliver). Chappy—That’s All. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
Somerset (Oxford). An Odd Man’s Marrying. Pale, 7/6. 
Thomson (Edith). Afterglow. Bale, 7/6. 

Thurston (EZ. Temple). The Miracle. Hutchinson, 7/6. 

Towne (Charlies Hanson). The Chain. Putnam, 1/6. 

Tuckerman (Arthur). Breath of Life: a Story of Youth. Putnam, 7/6. 
Watson (Meredith). The Destined Way. Lane, 7/6. 

Webling (Peggy). The Life of Isobel Erne. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
Willoughby (Barrett). Where the Sun Swings North. Putnam, 7/6. 
Young (2. H.). The Bridge Dividing. Heinemann, 7/6. 

*Young (F. Brett). Pilgrim’s Rest. Collins, 7/6. 
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Ainslie Pan. Adventures, Social and Literary. Il. Fisher 
Unwin 

*Airlie (Manel, Countess of). Lady Palmerston and her Times. 
2 vols. Pors. Hodder & Stoughton, 

*Arthur (Sir George), ed. The Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley, 
1870-1911. Heinemann, 25/-. 

*Asquith (Margot). The’ Autobiography of Margot Asquith. Vol. IL 
Pors. Thornton Butterworth 

Barrington (€.). ‘‘ The Ladies! me r ‘Shining Constellation of Wit and 
Beauty. Il. Fisher Unwin, 12/6. 

Battersea (Constance, Lady). "Reminiscences. I. Macmillan, 21/-. 

*Bourne (George). A Farmer’s Life, with a Memoir of the Farmer's 
Sister. Il. by Stephen Bone. Cape, 10/6. 

Douglas (Brigadier Eileen). Elizabeth Swift Brengle. Pref. by 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth. Salvationist Publishing and Supplies, 2/6. 

*Fowler (J. H.), ed. The Life and Letters of Edward Lee Hicks, 
Bishop of Lincoln. Christophers, 10/6. 

*Garland (Hamiin). A Daughter of the Middle. Border. Il. Lane, 7/6. 

*Harford (John Battersby) and Macdon: (F. C.). Handley Carr ‘Glyn 
Moule, Bishop of Durham. Il. Hodder & Stoughton, 20/- 

Howe (M. A. De Wolfe). Memories of a Hostess: a Chronicle of 
Eminent Friendships. Drawn chiefly from the Diaries of 
Mrs. James T. Fields. Il. Fisher Unwin, 12/6. 

wo oas.. Edward Abbott). What the "Judge Thought. Fisher 

nwin 

Pemberton (Max). Lord Northcliffe: a Memoir. Hodder & Stoughton, 


7/6. 
*Sackville-West (V.). Knole and the Sackvilles. Il. Heinemann, 25/-. 
Schliiter (Auguste). A Lady’s-Maid in Downing Street. Ed. by Mabel 
Duncan. ome by Sir Basil ——— Il. Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 
*Wright (Arnold) and Sclater (W. Lutley). Sterne’s Eliza: Some 
veo of her Life in India, with her Letters. Pors, Heinemann, 














